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POETRY. 


REASONS. 


BY MRS. ALFRED MACY. 
No, I 
A True Story. 

One night, after tea, Master Johnnie and Sue 

Sat down at the table their problems to do. 

Their task was in Euclid, and just about where 

The circle they wished t’ inscribe in a square. 

Both eager began the two lines to draw; 

And when the whole thing little Sue thought she saw, 
‘My etring’s in a knot!’ baby cries with a shout, 
Quick, Susie, my darling, help clear his snarls out.” 

Said the mother’s kind voice; so what could she do, 

But leave mathematics, and cope with the shoe. 

One moment, nomore! Then, back to her book, 

O'er the points once gained, again must she look. 

Meantime, unmolested, her dear brother John, 

The first problem finished, to the next plodded on. 

Quick as flash Susie worked; the circle inscribed; 

And scarcely the new proposition had tried, 

When again spoke the mother: “It comes tomy m‘nd 

That Johnnie’s blue coat wants a button behind. 

‘He can’t go to school without it, you know; 

Come. Susie, my dear, please let the books go! 
‘*Twill take but a second, with fingers so nimble; 

Then, jumpup, my child, get your scissors and 

thimble, 

‘There, that’s a bright girl! and now run along! 

But first, be quite sure you fasten it strong.” 

This one she made fast; but, alas! for the thread 

Just lost in her book, it had slipped from her head, 

Again she reviewed, worked rapid and well, 

Though oft called away; indeed, I can’t tell 

The number of times that this sister Sue 

Was summoned by all, “little nothings” to do. 

While, uninterrupted, Johnnie sat, feeling sad 

That a sister so careless of study he had. 

Till, his lessons all learned, he sprang from the table, 

With an air that savored of—“We boys are able.” 
Now the house being still, and the honr being late, 

Susie studies, contented that such is her fate. 

When the door opens quick, her father steps in. 

“How could I let Susie these branches begin! 

“John’s work is accomplished, and he gone to bed; 

Bat you can’t give a girl a boy’s clearer head!’ 

Sue heard the remark, and she thought a reply, 

But couldn’t quite make it, and good reason why. 

She thought if she queried why John didn’t stay, 
And sew on the buttons burst off in his play, 

Or why baby’s cangles he couldn’t clear out, 

Or help, now and then, in the ranning about— 

In short, if she said all the things she could say, 
Woman's rights there would be, if no other, to pay. 
But, next day, at school, at the head of ber class— 
Ahead of each boy, and ahead of each lass— 

Up stood little Sue, and her points proved as clear, 
As though she had studied for many & year. 

Both shoulders Johnnie shrugged, and said with a 

grin: 

“Yet girls are no students; they glance, and take in 
The whole of a theme, ere the ‘great minds’ begin.” 














THE WINNING SIDE. 


One of the best criticisms I have heard 
on the late series of papers on ‘“‘The Wo- 
man Question” in the North Amerwan Re- 
*ew was that of a lawyer who said that 
although Mr. Parkman’s cause might be the 
best, he wrote with the air of a man who 
felt that the tendencies of the times were 
against him, while his opponents, whatever 
the defects of their case, had the air of be- 
ing on the winning side. I do not see how 
any one can have much to do with the ad- 
Vocates of Woman Suffrage without finding 
Out that this is their gencral mood of mind, 





especially in this vicinity. It is really too 
much to expect of people who have under- 
taken a reform so apparently revolutionary, 
that they should not feel in good spirits 
when they have certainly attained some 
thing. Their contest may still be long, but 
they always expected it would be long; and 
a distance begins to seem much less after 
one has arrived at the first great landmark, 
‘*Father Prout” tells a story of an Irishman 
who ceased making contributions to redeem 
his brother’s soul from purgatory, after the 
priest had once told him that the door was 
new ajar—on the ground that after an Irish 
man had once got a door ajar, he could do 
the rest himself. This expresses something 
of the renewed confidence felt, in this re- 
gion, by the advocates of Woman Suffrage. 

On the other hand there is a general feel- 
ing of discouragement among those who 
hold to the oriental or feudal theory of 
Woman’s position. We can hardly realize 
how many good people there are to whom 
the most commonplace steps in the advance 
ment of Woman still seem something 
strange and portentous. A lady who bas 
done much for philanthropy told me the 
other day, that all colleges for women 
seemed to her mistaken and dangerous;— 
in old times, she said, young girls were con- 
tent with what they could learn in their 
own homes. Soacultivated American lady 
who has resided for years in Italy, but is 
now here on a visit, told me yesterday that 
she utterly disapproved of the Holmes 
Breakfast, since it seemed to her wholly in- 
delicate and improper that literary women, 
or any women, should be seen at a public 
banquet. Suchexpressions are very useful; 
they show how much has already been ef- 
fected, and what signs of progress these 
simple things really are. 

The New York Jerald, with its usual 
shrewdness, declares the recent registration 
and voting of women in Massachusetts to 
be ‘‘the most respectable demonstration of 
desire for Suffrage ever made by women 
anywhere in the country, both from the 
number and from the character of those en- 
gaged in it, who comprise some of the most 
staid matrons in the city, including several 
hundred property-owners to an _ extent 
greatly surpassing the average of the male 
voters.” Whether we regard Woman Suf- 
frage as an event to be won by convincing 
men or convincing women, this result is 
equally satisfactory, Men were sufficiently 
convinced, it seems, to pass the law; wo- 
men are sufficiently convinced to act under 
it in considerable numbers, and without 
trouble or disorder. How can those who 
have just seen all this accomplished help 
feeling that they are on the winning side? 

The morning after the Cambridge city 
election, I asked a neighbor of mine whether 
his wife had voted. ‘‘No” he said, ‘‘she 
wished to vote, but I could not consent to 
it until I had seen how the change worked.” 
‘Shall you be ready to have her vote an- 
other year?’’ I said. ‘‘ Perfectly ready,” 
was the answer, and I saw in his reply the 
feeling of many. We have at last got Wo- 
man Suffrage into actual operation in Mas- 
sachusetts, and though on a small scale, and 
under great disadvantages, it is still making 
a ‘‘trial trip.” It will meet with obstacles 
and delays, no doubt, before the end is 
fully secured, but there is no doubt about 
that end. Meantime, even these discour* 
agements are useful, if they teach us to 
moderate our expectations and to revise too 
hasty statements. Mr. Chas. Francis Ad- 
ams, Jr.,in his late work on railway acci- 
dents, speaks of the advantage enjoyed by 
a certain invention—the ‘‘Hall system”—in 
‘‘having been compelled to pass through 
that long and useful tentative process com- 
mon toall inventions; during which they 
are regarded as of doubtful utility, and are 
gradually developed through a succession 
of partial failures.” There is the closest 
parallel in these respects between inventions 
and reforms. Had the first experiment at 
Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts been a 
‘‘partial failure” it would have helped us; 
how much more when it has been more 
than a partial success. If it has aimed at 
anything which it did not accomplish—as, 
for instance, the election of women on the 
Boston school-board—it simply shows that 
the registration was not large enough, and 
that a thousand women can have only a 
limited influence in a total vote of thirty- 
five thousand. The remedy must be sought 
in a much larger registration next year. 
The main thing to know is that, at this first 
election in a large city “the women dis- 
charged their duties with conscientious de- 
liberation,” that ‘‘the courtesy with which 
they were treated was remarkable,” and 
that ‘“‘nothing was said or done that could 
give offence to any lady.” These are not 
my words but thos. of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. T. W. g. 





AN OBJECTION TO HOME PROTECTION. 


A writer in the Watchman presents an ar- 
gument against ‘‘Home Protection” which 
the National Temperance Advocate quotes 
as follows: 

**Let it be granted, for example, that in a 
city of 50,000 voters, with 10,000 majority 
for the free license of bar-rooms, a majority 
of 20,000 against such license might be ob- 
tained among the women. ‘This is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; and the domestic broils that 
would be engendered in the process would 
be innumerable. But let us suppose the 
campaign is over, and a good law is adopt- 
ed by 10,000 majority of the men and women 
taken together, but with three-fifths or two- 
thirds of the men opposed to it. How is it to 
be enforced? Laws have no self-enforcing 
power. Then, the men only electing all 
officials, they would be hostile to the new 
law, and would not carry it out successful- 
ly. And besides, men, though accustomed 
to bow to the will of a majority of men, 
are not accustomed to have that will over- 
borne by a majority of women. They would 
feel that it was unnatural, oppressive, a 
usurpation of power by the female sex. 
No law, in such circumstances, would be 
carried out except by force. And the ulti- 
mate force isinthe men. Is it proposed to 
arm the women to put downariot? Who 
does not see that any attempt to force laws 
in this country to which a a way | of the 
men are opposed is absurd? ho does not 
see that they would be a dead-letter? All 
this dangerous innovation, all these domes- 
tic broils, all this mixing up of women in 
elections—and nothing gained. And the 
cause, as usual, put back indefinitely by the 
folly of its advocates. No other result is 
possible.” 

This argument makes two points: 

First, That while by the aid of woman’s 
vote a temperance law might be obtained, 
yet, unless she can also vote for all officers, 
it will not be enforced. 

Second, That in any case men, in whom 
‘the ultimate force resides,” would not sub- 
mit to the expressed will of a majority of 
the people, if a large proportion of that 
majority were women. 

The first point is well taken. It is true 
that the partial ballot is of little or no prac- 
tical value. Should a prohibitory law, or 
a local-option anti-license law be obtained 
by the votes of women, the officers being 
chosen by men a majority of whom are op- 
posed to the law, it would not be enforced: 
justices, juJges, and juries would fail to 
convict, sheriffs and constables would 
evade the duty of making arrests, district 
attorneys would not prosecute with vigor; 
and future legislatures composed of men 
elected solely by the votes of men, would 
repeal the law as being a ‘‘failure;” all these 
officers endeavoring to please voters, and so 
be retlected; whereupon great discourage- 
ment and demoralization would follow; 
both temperance legislation and a wise, 
conservative ‘‘experiment” in Woman Suf- 
frage being pronounced hopeless failures. 
This, it seems to me, would be the logical 
result of the half-way policy of voting for 
a law, and not voting for officers to enforce 
it. To give Woman the power she needs 
for self-protection, she must vote for every 
officer from President of the United States 
to village constable. Politicians and office- 
holders must find it as necessary to com- 
mand the Woman vote, as the German 
vote, the Irish vote, or the brewer's and 
saloon-keeper’s vote. Any power less than 
this will prove mere child’s play. 

But is it true that if women possess equal 
political power with men, men would refuse 
to bow to the will of ‘‘the people” as ex- 
pressed by their ballots, in the choice of 
officers, because one half of those ‘‘people” 
were women? To say that they would do 
so, isto say that they would repudiate the 
principle upon which our government is 
founded, that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed,” and adopt the old principle of govern- 
ment by an aristocracy. To be consistent, 
they should retract the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and so amend the constitution 
that it shall read, ‘‘We the male people” 
etc., omit the clause “establish justice,” 
change ‘‘promote the general welfare” to 
“promote the welfare of the male popula- 
tion;” and “secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity” should read 
‘‘our male posterity.” 

The writer claims that men would refuse 
to yield to the will of a majority composed 
largely of women, simply because they are 
notaccustomed to regarding women as the:r 
equals, and to recognizing their right to self- 
government; that they are so accustomed to 
governing women without their consent, 
that for them to possess an equal voice in 
the decision of questions affecting the “‘gen- 
eral welfare,” would seem like ‘‘a usurpation 
of power,” “unnatural” and ‘“‘onpressive”’! 
If the minds of men are so warped by prej- 
udice or self-interest that, while they can 
admit the ignorant European peasant, tne 
uptutored savage, the “heathen Chinee” 





and the but recently enslaved African to 
political equality with them, they feel that 
to recognize their wives, sisters, daughters, 
and sweet-hearts as their equals would be 
unnatural and oppressive, it is quite time 
they were educated up to a higher plane. It 
is noticeable that the writer does not claim 
any principle in support of his objection. 
He simply says: ‘‘We men have always 
been accustomed to governing you women; 
we prefer to do so; we have the muscle to 
put it through. Now, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

This is what we are going to do about it. 
We are going to put our brains over against 
your muscles. We are going to put our 
sense of justice over against your selfish dis- 
regard of justice. We are going to put our 
reason over against your blind passion. 
We are going to put right over against 
might. And we are not afraid of the result. 
Human nature is traveling our way. Al- 
ready the majority of conservative men say: 
“Weare willing women should vote when 
they want to;” thus recognizing the princi 
ple of equal rights, and expressing their 
willingness to yield to the wishes of ‘‘the 
people,” When a majority of men in our 
legislatures recognize, as in time they will, 
the equal right of Woman to a voice in the 
administration of public affairs, and invite 
her to share the advantages and the burdens 
of self-government with them, the nature of 
man will have so far become reconciled to ‘‘a 
government of the people, vy the people and 
for the people;” that they will be ready to 
yield to the will of the majority, even when 
that majority is composed largely of wom- 
en. For that end let us “learn to labor and 
to wait.” LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 3, 1879. 

— «oe 


A GOOD WORD FOR SALEM, 


Epitors JourNAL:—I send you this hur 
ried note to say that we have succeeded in 
electing four women on the School Com- 
mittee; there were eight vacancies, and I 
think we did well to secure the half of them. 
In my ward we elected Miss Dr. Sherman, 
avery excellent and successful doctor. Mrs. 
Ward, in ward two, has been very promi- 
nent in the temperance movement, and is a 
very excellent and active woman. Mrs. 
Almy, in ward five, is the jwife of one of 
our most successful business men. Mrs, 
Lowd is the wife of a master tradesman— 
all ladies of intelligence, energy, and moral 
worth. 

All the ladies that were registered voted, 
and the gentlemen, as we knew they would, 
treated them with all due respect. 

You may be sure we are all very much 
pleased with the result of our day’s work. 

1 am yours truly, w. C. 








——— o> 


eccmnaniananinees 
A WORD FROM CONNECTICUT, 


It is cheering to those who have worked 
long and faithfully in Woman Suffrage, 
to see the signs of the times. Truly the 
world moves, and even the old Bay State 
with it. May this legislation in New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, concerning the 
School Suffrage, be only the wedge that 
shall soon split asunder old worn-out cus- 
toms and the crude deposits of centuries, 
and let the light of the new, the growing 
and progressive in upon mankind and wo- 
mankind also. The last named most need 
it; though so few of them realize their needs 
enough to want it. Men know the use of 
the ballot, as see extract from an old Tirib- 
une (Oct. 19, 1870.): 

“The right of Suffrage is the foundation 
and guarantee of all other rights. To be 
deprived of it, without reason, may well 
be deemed intolerable oppression.” 

I think this was in an editorial. 

The JouRNAL has done excellent service 
for Woman, and will be immortalized in 
the hearts it has lightened and assisted. 
Still more, if, as is seemed to be indicated, 
its labors shall be crowned with the rejoic- 
ing it has so long striven for, through dark- 
ness and light. 

Lita BARNRBY SAYLEs. 

Killingly, Conn., Oct. 13, 1879. 

HOME PROTECTION BALLOT. 

One after another the Temperance work- 
ers fall into line with Miss Willard on the 
need of the Temperance ballot for home 
protection. Mrs. Governor Wallace of In- 
diana, in a private letter to us says: 

The conviction is growing in the minds 
of all thoughtful, Christian temperance wo- 
men, that the ballot in their hands is a 
necessity, in order to secure and enforce 
temperance legislation. 

God hasten the day when all true women 
for God and home and native land shall be 
awakened to the recognition of their duty 
and right to ask for the ballot in its broadest 
significance. Yours in hearty sympathy 
and codperation in all good works, 

Mrs. Z. G. WALLACR. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


” Miss SARAH STARR read an essay before 
the Cambridge Women’s Union last week. 

Mrs. Josern Smirn, of St. Louis, sub- 
scribes $3000 toward the erection of a Uni- 
tarian church at Frank!in. 

Mrs. Laura E. Darnty drew the largest 
audience of the season to the Salem Lyceum 
recently, and received great applause. 

QUEEN Vicrorta has sent to Major Chard 
a valuable diamond ring as a mark of her 
appreciation of his heroic conduct at Rorke’s 
Drift. 

Rev. Saran M. Perxrys preached on 
“Christian Work” before the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union in this city 
on Sunday, Nov. 30. 

Mrs. Anna 8S. Downs gave the second 
lecture in the Grand Army course on 
“Westminster Abbey,” at the town hall, 
North Brookfield, recently toa good house. 

Miss JENNIE CoL.is has issued her an- 
nual appeal in behalf of the good work that 
is doing at Boffin’s Bower. Her fair will 
open earlier than usual this year, as the ne- 
cessity she says is so pressing. 

Mrs. ALPHEUs Crossy has presented to 
Dartmouth College the working library of 
the late Prof. Alpheus Cresby, the distin- 
guished Greek scholar, numbering about 
800 volumes, most of which are Greek, 
Latin and German works. 

Mrs. Cuartorre B. Wrisour read at a 
late meeting of the New York Sorosis a me- 
morial of Mrs. Jane De Forest Hull, who 
met so tragic a death in her own house. 
She was a member of Sorosis, and this loy- 
ing tribute was written by one who knew 
her personally. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe last week ad- 
dressed the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association of Rhode Island, upon the re- 
lation of the sex to the public school, and 
the importance of laboring for the privilege 
now enjoyed by the women of Massachu- 
setts in voting for school officers. 

Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop, the woman 
lawyer of Washington, is conducting a case 
in Baltimore, where she was recently acmit- 
ted as an attorney of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. While in court she removed 
her dark felt and feathered hat and placed 
iton the table with the hats of the other 
counsel, 

Mrs. JANE L, Parrenson in the Christias 
Leader of Oct. 28, gives a pleasant descrip- 
tion of the unique home which Rev. Mrs. 
Bruce has built for herself near Lynn. It 
seems to be according to this sketch, a very 
bower of beauty where occupation is rest, 
and hard work a holiday, made so by the 
spirit of its inmate. 

Mrs. Carnonine A. Mason in the Fitch- 
burg Sentinel gracefully describes the pro- 
cess of the registering and voting of women 
in that city, and says to men: ‘‘Lead us in 
these regards for a while; and after a time, 
when we get our hand in, we will do our 
best to lead you—in all worthy and noble 
directions, let us hope.” 


Miss MERIVALE, daughter of Dean Meri- 
vale, has just completed at Ely Cathedral 
the work begun by Alan de Walsingham, 
many centuries ago. On laying the last 
stone of the new pinnacles, she said: “I 
lay this stone to the glory of God, to the 
memory of Queen Etheldreda, our found- 
ress, and Alan de Walsingham who com- 
menced this work, about five hundred years 
ago.” 

LisLE LEsTER who was made a member 
of the New York Press Club, was one of 
the pioneer pupils of Lawrence University, 
studying on the scholarship No. 2, the use 
of which was tendered her by her uncle, 
Mason ©, Darling; she is remembered in 
Appleton as Sophy Walker. She published 
the first magazine in Wisconsin entitled, 
“The Badger State Monthly,” and was one 
of the honorary members of the Wisconsin 
Editorial Association. 


Dr. Frances G. Janney, of this city, 
daughter of J. J. Janney, has received the 
appointment of resident physician at the 
Girls’ Industrial Home, Delaware, and will 
enter upon her duties next week. Miss 
Janney has fully established her reputation 
as a competent and skillful medical adviser 
and built up a fine practice during the year 
and a half since she began in Columbus, 
Her appointment to the peculiar duties of 
the Home, can be commended as appropri- 
ate, and from a medical standpoint a good 
one. The Ohio State Journal says: ‘Dr. 
Janney is a graduate of Boston University 
Medical School, where she commanded the 
respect of her teachers, and the cordial 
good will of all who knew her. She has 
been a conscientious student, and may now 
well be trusted at her new post,” 
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POETRY. 


A QUIET CORNER. 


Where giant hills a sheltered vale enfold, 
An old. time farm lies nestling out of sight; 
The red-tiled homestead peeping toward the light 
Amid a grove of oaks huge-boughed and old; 
And lichens, through quaint tenderness grown bold, 
Run riot o’er the place in sileut might, 
And crimson sunset-flushes now to-night 
Flash all their grays and yellows into gold. 
Here changes come not, nor a stranger's face; 
The winds indeed seem linked unto the place, 
And bring no news of what the world's about; 
And as I pass along, in strange surprise 
The very horses in the stalls look out, 
And gaze at me with calmly wondering eyes. 
— Cassell’s Magazine. 








& 





THE GOLDEN MILE-STUNE. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 


Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of ceral 
Risirg silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 
From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 
Tower aloft into the air of amber. 
At the window winks the flickering fire-light; 
Ifere and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires, 
Answering one another through the darkness. 
On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And, like Arie) in the cloven pine-tree, 
For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 
sy the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them, 
By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 
Enilding castles fair with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 
Of the Future what it cannot give them. 
By the fireside tragedies are acted 
In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 
And above them God, the sole spectator. 
By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children with fair, thoughtful faces. 
Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 
Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile-stone,— 
14 the central point from which he measures 
Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him, 
In his farthest wanderings still he sees it; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 
As he hears them 
When he sat with those who were, but are not. 
Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead! . 
We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associates. 














CELIA WALCOTT. 


BY LOIS LAURIE. 


Celia Walcott pushed back her easel, 
clasped Ler hands together above the Gre- 
cian coil that helped make her profile re- 
markable, caught a glimpse of some one 
riding past, and softly repeated Carlyle’s 
words: ‘Blessed is the man who has found 
his work, let him seek no other blessedness.”’ 
She even forgot, looking at the little paint- 
ing that was perfect and complete, she even 
forgot that six weeks before she had said 
those very words, and added, savagely, 
‘Yes, let him ask to have hands and feet 
loosed from their fetters, so that he need 
not struggle in vain to reach the work be- 
fore him,” then she had gone out into the 
wilds for a free breath. 

If you could have looked into the room 
before you had seen the girl you would have 
known just what to expect in her. She had 
strange fancies about it, the family said, she 
wished no one to enter it, and they believed 
she had an unerring instinct that told when 
the threshold had been crossed, even if 
nothing had been touched, so they grew 
to reverence her wish, and the room could 
not be safer evenif it had been haunted. 
The lounge bed and toilet necessities were 
as simple as possible, the full work-basket 
and worn sewing-machine that she kept 
covered with a pall as though it were just 
ready for burial, as she heartily wished it 
was, told the secret of her fetters. Herself 
and three younger sisters to sew for, how 
she hated it, how her soul protested and 
her fingers ached, how the oil disgusted 
her, the bastings made her wish she could 
swear, the plaitings and feather trimmings 
set her to wondering if it were possible to 
take her paints, canvas and one thick gar- 
ment and find some half den under a rock 
where she might be either killed or cured, 
the sewing murdered her in cold blood 
every day. For the rest, the room might 
not please you, it would surely set you won- 
dering. There were a few engravings, 
Guido’s St. Sebastian, Doré’s illustrations 
of the Ancient Mariner, a few clay heads, 
birds-nests of every size and shape, from 
the cradle hanging to an elm limb to the 
tiny humming bird’s nest, hornet’s nests 

with perfect deserted snake skins twining 
about them, branches and vines of berries, 
mosses, minerals, beetles and _ butterflies, 
tortoise shells, pots of wild flowers, a globe 
of fishes, a few specimens of her taxider- 
mistic skill mingled with her sketches and 
studies. One corner held rock-work, with 
a crucifix and rosary above, and « sketch 
that reminded one of Blake’s ‘‘Crucifixion,” 
the dark clouds wild and angry, with just 
a hint through them of the wounded hands 
and feet, dnd agonized face of the Christ. 





Just a hint, yet she bad expressed enough. 
That grand image of lonely suffering had 
calmed her many a day, had smitten on 
every discordant string of her young life, 
and made possible that patience that grows 
into harmony at last. It was her inspira- 
tion. There were books in the room, each 
one dear to her as the soul of a friend, and 
in sooth as dearly purchased, as is always 
the true sacrament of friendship; she knew 
she had gone cold in her old flannels one 
winter to buy these two, that she had worn 
her old hat for the sake of that, she had 
ignored her comfort of flesh for the sake of 
the dear little tubes of color—she knew, | 
say? she did not know, she counted her 
loss as gain, with the uncouscious rapture 
of the saint. The little sketches showed 
that moonlight clouds through wild tree- 
tops were as familiar to her as the day; 
Gypsy, great dumb guardian and watcher, 
companion who could never profane her 
moods with speech, he knew how often she 
crept down stairs in the dead of the night 
and laid her hand on bis faithful head in a 
way he well understood, he knew how she 
drew her wrappings close when tempests 
swayed the bending trees and the lighten- 
ings made rare pictures (there were hints of 
it on her canvas) he and she alone nestling 
close together, he with eyes almost human, 
she with eyes almost divine. 

Some of her little studies were her journ- 
al, records of her inner life. There was a 
sky of wind clouds with afew branches 
before it, and the motto in fine phonography 
“Only thyself can give thee peace;” its 
companion a crimson and gold sunset, and 
beneath it ‘‘There is no joy but calm.” 
There wasa panel of birch trees after a 
snow-fall, perfect in their whiteness, with 
“At Last” painted beneath them. Did she 
mean that the truest beauty came after 
seeming death? The snow lay light and 
there was contentment in the droop of the 
branches, let them grow on year after year 
and do their very best,their branches would 
not be half so white-robed as this covering 
which the winter had sent unasked. 

Her fingers were full of untaught power 
that needed instruction, she was hungry and 
aching to be where she could have it. She 
never missed or doubted the dream-power 
and the insight, and the technical skill she 
knew she had patience enough to acquire, 
“Endurance, I know I have enough of that,” 
and she would glance at the pall in the cor- 
ner, ‘‘But with four and twenty certuries 
of visions beckoning me to free them into 
life, four and twenty centuries of questions 
and wonders like burdened souls in purga 
tory praying me aight and day to give them 
voice, 1 shall die if I cannot gain the power 
to paint what I see, as perfectly as I see it.”’ 
As yet she had done nothing that she had 
not thoroughly despised. She had felt and 
thought so much, she had expressed so little, 
ber life seemed such an imperfect chiaro- 
oscuro. And I was speaking of that day of 
surpassing discontent when she went out for 
a free breath. She called Gypsy and went 
out, past the frequented grove, over the 
green-banked brook, on through the tangled 
underbrush, into a little dell where the moss 
was deep, the ferns high and the trecs sang 
uncaptured songs. She flung herself upon 
a stone and held her aching head as the act- 
ual and potential struggled within, the pov- 
erty, the drudgery that ate like rust, the un- 
becoming dresses, and above and beyond it 
all the power of work that charmed her 
half-taught fingers; and the hopes that 
throbbed in trees and streams, the faces she 
had seen on those nights when she heard the 
grass grow and the sap whisper in the 
maples, the hearts she had felt beating in 
the lilies, the pains and joys of inarticulate 
brute faces, they all surged back about her 
with tenfold power; and it was dreadful to 
be dumb, dreadful for tree or girl. Then 
the trees and ferns faded, how long she nev- 


er knew. 
Very few people saw her studies. Mr. 


DeForest, her dear old pastor, had a dupli- 
cate of ‘‘At Last’’ hanging above his sanc- 
tum desk. The girl's half-expressed thought 
was always a gospel to him, and young Dr. 
Hartwell had seen it one day and inquired 
concerning the artist. ‘‘I fancy he has grey 
hairs, and has learned the wisdom of age, 
‘not to admire or desire,’” the Dr. had said; 
and the clergyman had answered, ‘‘Some- 
time you shall meet the artist who is my 
friend.” That was long ago, and to-day 
they two were walking in the fields just as 
Celia was going back through the early 
twilight, humming an untaught melody, 
with Gypsy like a benign destiny at her 
side. By thebrook they met her. ‘Weare 
going towards the plains” the old man said, 
*‘may I take your arm?” 

“Thank you, but—” she spoke suddenly 
with a start and a flush, and under her 
breath, ‘‘Touch me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my father.” 

The old man understood her and passed 
on withasmile. For the young man, he 
forgot everything save her face and her 
words: ‘She painted ‘At Last.’” 

‘Tam sure she could,” the Doctor an- 
swered; and silence fell between them. 

She went back to her room with the glo- 
ries of space in her blood, and for days no 
ore saw her. Mr. DeForest was not sur- 
prised to miss her Sunday after Sunday, his 
was no monochromatic soul, and he knew 
God dwelt in the glades, he knew what spir- 





it led her, and was thankful for her vacant 
place, so the time came when she pushed 
back the easel, saw some one riding past, 
and repeated Carlyle’s words softly to her- 
self, with a glad happy rhythm. This pic- 
ture, ah! if you could only see it, and yet 
you can any day if you will stop at Cherry- 
vale and enquire for Dr. Hartwell. It hangs 
in his library. This picture! There were 
light fleecy clouds that surely were floating, 
a few apple-branches with their clusters of 
pink blossoms, and the face of a girl looking 
upward; through the clouds you saw dis- 
tinctly a beckoning band, ethereal, delicate 
and perfect, a wonderful hand, and above 
it some upper light just touched the tip of a 
wing, faint as gossamer in morning sun- 
light it was, but you saw it, and the watch- 
ing face of the girl saw it, and more, saw it 
with eager joy, with eyes afire with wonder 
and longing. Looking at the eyes, you 
knew what some voice had said to her, 
knew that all power in heaven and earth 
was hers, she was en rapport with infinity. 
The picture made one believe all things, hope 
all things. It was wonderful. Celia must 
have seen what she painted. For days now 
she and Gypsy haunted the fields and groves 
while the picture haunted and tormented 
her, throbbed in her brain with cruel per- 
sistence—no, it throbbed in her brain be- 
fore she had put it into form, now it throb- 
bed in every nerve-cell and corpuscle of 
blood, multiplied itself a thousand fold in 
every pore, it and it alone said,l am, Then 
the after-fever passed, and the girl became 
human again. 

How did Mr. DeForest know just the 
time to seek her, for when he asked to see 
the picture she did not bring it down, but 
invited him to her room, and he caught a 
nearer glimpse of her than any one had be- 
fore. Forshe had the New England cold- 
ness; not that air that denotes unfamiliarity 
with the world and a fear of undefined 
harm, as though contact with others would 
brush all the gold from opes wings, but 
that seclusive, pre-occupied way which be- 
tokens that every inch of surface on that 
world, the soul, is without a vacant point, 
and attraction is fully satisfied, go elsewhere. 

Mr. DeForest saw the picture, then there 
came a note from New York, from a lady 
who had heard of it, would the artist sell it? 
and the price she offered seemed fabulous 
to the girl. So Dr. Hartwell received it as 
a birthday gift from his mother, and the 
artist had offers for the little studies in her 
room. Some of them leftit. The owl with 
its human, questioning eyes, and the mvon- 
lit dew at its feet, the cluster of mosses that 
looked like imploring fingers, praying for 
help out of the abyss, and made you think 
of evolution, the ocean waves that seemed to 
move to music, the flowers that looked like 
beautiful fairies. It seemed so strange to 
her that any one could seein them what she 
saw. She was happy that summer, for dear 
Aunt Elsie, with her fresh mourning robes 
came and said that the basket and machine 
were just what she needed and must have. 
She brought books as old as Plato, as fresh 
as the morning, the girl had her mornings 
for her brush, and afternoons took long, de- 
lightful rides in the easiest possible vehicle, 
with a little trunk at her feet that was not 
the less welcome if it did suggest drugs, and 
it was no longer Gypsy beside her. So just 
a year had slipped by, wherein her own 
soul was no longer half uninterpreted. She 
knew it better with its wishes and possibili- 
ties. Just once she attended the Concord 
Summer School, the Saturday of Col. Hig- 
ginson’s last lecture. Shesat through it all, 
with her rapt, earnest face on his, and when 
the conversation closed, went out without 
a word, shunning all fellowship walked on 
alone under the village elms. 

“You enjoyed it,” Dr. Hartwell said as 
he met her. 

“I cannot tell what it was like,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I listened carelessly at first till 
one sentence thrilled me through with a 
thousand utterances and the future came 
dreadfully near. The word he spoke of lit- 
erature is of all art; there is nothing in 
heaven or earth of worth to me save only 
to paint my thought.” And that sublime 
faith which knows to-day what it proves to- 
morrow shone in her eyes. She could do 
it. Aunt Elsie knows she can. She loves 
Paris and is going ‘‘because she loves it,” 
she tells the girl as she asks her to go, too, 
but that is not the real reason. ‘‘I will be 
hands and feet for you, dear, while you try 
your wings,” she says, and that is why she 
goes. It happened on a day when the 
trunks were packed and the nests were to 
be left to the spiders, that Gypsy felt the 
old pat on his head and responded with a 
bound, so the two went towards the wilds. 
It seemed only yesterday since the ferns 
grew tall and the trees unattainable things. 
Now the frost had kissed the fronds to rest, 
and the leaves were dark and sere. But a 
truer and happier illumination cdme then 
than ever before. 

Coming back they met one by the brook, 
and long and long they talked with none 
save God to listen. Grander words could 
never be on mortal lips. ‘I loved the soul 
in your pictures before I loved the soul in 
your eyes,” he said; “I know you havea 
life before you. I reverence it as I rever- 
ence God who gave it, and if I thought that 
being my wife would not still leave you 
room for the visions, if I dreamed that _be- 





ing a mother would bring you less of these 
wonderful gospels; if I did not purpose to 
give you in return all the strength my man- 
hood can give, I should surely choose a 
lonely life here, because you must be true 
to the power that is in you.” So they 
talked on until the late October moon came 
out and the leaves of the apple and birch 
trees fluttered their silver linings, and all 
things were transfigured. His love was 
surely like Albano’s love for Diana ‘‘to clasp 
her to his heart was not now his yearning, 
but to snatch this being who had so often 
suffered from every flame, to rush for her, 
sword in hand, upon her foe, to bear her 
mightily through the deep hell-floods of 
life—that would have illuminated hls exist- 
ence.” And she is sure his love can never 
harm the soul within her. Let every love 
that man has given to woman prove weaker 
than he names it; let every vision of every 
other soul be crushed when the double life 
brings its cares, she knows beyond a doubt 
that he is divine, that she need not shrink 
from the hand he reaches out for darkness 
and for light, and so she bids him aw revoir 
with fingers eager for their work, and lips 
held sacred for the use of one. An infin- 
ite horizon widens before her, a beautiful 
dawn tints all the recesses of space; her 
seer’s eyes look eagerly for all things good 
and true, and her woman’s heart beats ten- 
derly with the hopes and prayers of two. 
————__ es eo ———__—_ 
ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS ON THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


Various and conflicting reports having 
appeared in the public press as to what the 
Archbishop of Boston said regarding Catho- 
lic schools at a recent meeting of the clergy 
of the diocese, it is deemed necessary to 
give acorrect statement of the matter to the 
public. 

We are authorized by His Grace to say 
that his advice to the clergy on that occa- 
sion indicated no new purpose or policy, 
and that the substance and intent of what 
he did say are contained in the following 
statement: 

The Archbishop, moved by the public in- 
terest in the school question, recalled to the 
minds of the clergy the principles of Catho- 
lic theology that relate to the Christian ed- 
ucation of the young, and in view of our 
embarrassing circumstances, the difficulties 
of the matter and recent events, exhorted 
them to use the utmost prudence and char- 
ity in the application of these principles. 

The principles themselves are those of 
the divine moral Jaw, and depend for their 
validity and binding force not merely on 
ecclesiastical definitions, but on their own 
intrinsic truth and justice. 

On these principles all true Catholics are 
agreed. 

They differ, if at all,"only as regards the 
feasibility, opportuneness, or best methods 
of giving them practical effect. 

No Catholic, who is properly instructed, 
seriously denies that Catholic schools, com- 
bining good secular and religious instruc- 
tion under the moderating influences of the 
church, are preferable for Catholic children. 

The Archbishop strongly urged that, 
whenever practicable, such schools should 
be established in every parish, and, as far as 
possible, made eyual to the public schools. 
They are regarded as practicable where 
their establishment and support would not 
create any serious financial embarrassment, 
or impose too grievous a burden on the 
resources of the faithful. 

As, in the absence of suitable Catholic 
schools, parents send their children to the 
public schools rather than allow them to 
grow up illiterate, they should make it a 
matter of conscience to take due precau- 
tions against the dangers of such schools, 
and attend diligently to the instruction of 
the children in Christian doctrine out of 
school hours. 

In this conneetion the Archbishop read 
from the instructions sent to the bishops of 
the United States through the Roman Pro- 
paganda, in a document dated Nov. 24, 
1875, and printed in some papers in this 
country soon after its reception. 

From this document, now before us in 
the original, we gather that the system of 
instruction peculiar to secular schools, ap- 
pears, even in itself, to be full of peril. 

The document proceeds to attribute this 
peril to the severing of secular from relig- 
ious instruction, the exclusion of the au- 
thority of the church from the schools, 
the opportunity frequently given to teach- 
ers holding sectarian opinions to infuse er- 
ror into the minds of the young, so plastic 
and receptive in the tender age of school 
days, and, in some cases, the coéducation 
of the sexes. 

We quote as follows: 

“Unless this danger of perversion be 
changed from proximate to remote, such 


schools cannot be frequented with a safe 
conscience.” 

‘However, the sacred congregation is 
aware that the circumstances are sometimes 
such that Catholic parents may with a safe 
conscience send their children to the public 
schools where (the danger being made re- 
mote) sufficient cause exists. Such cause 
would commonly exist where there is no 
Catholic school at hand, or where that 
which is accessible is little suited to educate 
the child properly or suitably to its condi- 
tion in life.’’ 


The Archbishop resuming said: 
In case of a decided and persistent differ- 








ence of opinion arising between the 

and the nt, as to the sufficiency + rd 
cause alleged, the matter must be referred 
to Ge aoniee of the Bishop, which deci- 
— " he alee the conduct of both pastor 


Any priest, however, h 
in the vaevate tribunal of po bey 
im the exercise of his faculties, in this as in 
all other cases, to give or withhold absolu- 
tion, guided by th disposition of the penit- 
ent and his own judgment and discretion 
and his knowledge of the facts and princi. 
ples involved. 

Parents who for good and sufficient Teas- 
ons omit to send their childron to the paro. 
chial school, but otherwise secure for them 
efficient religious instruction may (if well 
disposed) be admitted to the sacraments. 

No priest has the right save in the rare and 
exceptional cases of public scandalous sin- 
ners, to publicly refuse any of the sacra. 
ments of the Church to any Catholic reason. 
ably applying for the same. 

Excommunications, as also public denun- 
ciations of individuals, or designated Classes 
is strictly forbidden to all priests of the dio. 
cese, in this asin all other cases. If such 
severe censures are ever to be inflicted it 
belongs to the office of the bishop to judge 
and act in the matter. 

The misguided, the erring and even the 
perverse can better be brought to the per. 
formance of their duties, by kind advice, 
paternal solicitude, gentle persuasion, 
prayer and other means suggested by chari- 
ty, than by ill-timed and ill-tempered sever- 
ity or vexatious coercive measures. 

Charity prevents as well as covera a mul- 
titude of sins, and prudence has won more 
victories than indiscreet zeal. 

The Archbishop has seen the above state- 
ment and finds that it fairly indicates the 
purport of his address to the clergy lately 
assembled at a theological conference in 
Boston.—7 he Pilot. 


THE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS. 


The advanced education of their sex has 
enlisted the warm sympathies of many of 
the leading women of Cincinnati, and they 
have found a test of scholarship in the Har- 
vard examinations. These have nothing to 
do with an admission into the college, but 
they are conducted by its professors sim- 
ultaneously in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. There are two exam- 
inations, the preliminary and the advanced, 
The first of these represents the average 
work of our best high school, requiring a 
prescribed amount in history. English lit- 
erature, mathematics (three branches), bot- 
any or physics, physical geometry, and two 
of the classical or modern languages. The 
pupil may pass in all these departments in 
one year, and must do so in two years. 
Those only who have passed the prelimina- 
ry examinations are eligible for the ad- 
vanced. The last is a test of special culture 
in one or more of five departments of ad- 
vanced study, but does not represent a col- 
lege course. It is adapted to persons of 
limited leisure, either teachers or those oc- 
cupied with home duties. 

The Cincinnati committee have met with 
much encouragement in their efforts during 
the past year. They have widely advertised 
their plan, distributed many explanatory 
papers, written many letters, and done their 
best to bring the work nearer in sympathy 
with the Cincinnati schools. Atthe second 
annual meeting, held recently, the follow- 
ing committee was elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Chairman—Mrs. Alphonso Taft. 

Corres, ing Secretary—Mrs. R. Folsom. 

Recording Secreta tien, R. Hosea. 

Treasurers—Miss H. T. Shipley, Mrs.J. Andrews, 
Miss A. Brown, Julia Carpenter, M.D., Mrs. S. 8. 
Fisher, Mrs. G. Hoadly, Mrs. A. H. Hoyt, Mrs. HL P. 
ge, aoe &- M. Lupton, Mrs. E. Williams. 
none ame A y's » 57 Walnut 

The friends of education generally will 
rejoice to learn that the prospects of the 
enterprise are so hopeful. Whatever may 
be thought of the coéducation of the sexes, 
the most pronounced conservative cannot 
object to the establishment of a standard 
by which the acquisitions of any cultured 
woman may be fairly determined.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 
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JEAN PAUL RICHTER’S HOME LIFE. 





The extraordinary enthusiasm created in 
Germany by the writings of ‘Jean Paul, 
the Only,” abated many years ago, and there 
is not much left of the feeling which the 
publication of a Boston translation of his 
works awakened in this country. Never- 
theless, there are still enough ardent ad- 
mirers of the author of ‘‘Titan” and ‘‘Le- 
vana”’ on both sides of the ocean to make 
the appearance of a description of his home 
life in Bayreuth an interesting literary event. 
Among the papers of Richard Otto Spazier, 
a nephew of Richter and the ‘editor of the 
complete German edition of his works, 
have recently been found a number of faith- 
ful sketches of the eccentric author’s home, 
family and personal character, which have 
just been printedin Vienna. When Spazier 
went to Bayreuth, Richter had passed his 
sixtieth year, and his form, which was slen- 
der in his younger days, had become rather 
stout, so that he resembled a builder or 4 
landed proprietor rather {than a poet. The 
marks of genius were still apparent, how- 





ever, in the lofty forehead, the finely turned 
nose and most of all in the small mouth, 
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ground which a magical smile of benevo- 
jence and cordiality played—a smile irre- 
sistible to women. In his speech there was 
a little of the Bavarian Voigtland dialect, 
which made his toresall the more sweet 


attractive. ae 
on ee entirely from his literary labors, 


Jean Paul was a model of the old German 
Gelehrten. He looked upon his calling asa 
priesthood, his study as his church, his 
writing table as a; high altar or a pulpit, 
and his case of books and manuscripts as a 
repository of the sacrament vessels. His 
study made an extraordinary impression on 
the visitor. A singular perfume of flowers 
and wine pervaded the place. The two win- 
dows looked overa sunny garden and a wide 
jandseape to the blue Fichtel Mountains 
which lay upon the horizon. Inthe middle 
of the room stood a big chest, fastened to 
the floor with iron clamps. This contained 
clippings, scraps of writing and manuscripts. 
Between the windows was a sofa on which 
Jean Paul usually sat in a half reclining 
posture, with feet supported by a stool. 
Before the sofa was an oak writing-table, 
about the arrangement of which the poet 
was exceedingly particular. The pens had 
to be of a certain fashion, the paper of the 
finest quality and of diverse colors, and 
there were always fresh flowers and a few 
pooks on the table—among the latter dimin- 
utive editions of Swift and Sterne. A small 
piano stood by one of the windows, and 
near it a table with a cage of canary birds. 
Between this table and the writing-table ran 
a little ladder on which the birds could hop 
on their way to the poet’s shoulder, where 
they frequently perched. Bookcases occu- 
pied most of the wall space. In one corner 
of the room lay a cushion, the resting-place 
of a white, silky-haired poodle, which with 
an embroidered leather hunting-bag and a 
stout rosewood stick was the constant com- 
panion of Jean Paul’s walks. His favorite 
promenade was through a chestnut-bordered 
road to a wine-house kept by a little red- 
faced landlady from Rollwengel. There he 
had a room fitted up which commanded a 
better view of the mountains than his own 
study, and in this room he did a great deal 
of bis work. The mountains, it seems, 
were his best inspirators. The shrewd 
landlady was not slow to see that the fact 
that Richter frequented the house would 
bring in money from curious tourists, and 
she liked to have it supposed that he came 
to see her rather than the landscape. 

Although an affectionate husband and 
father, Jean Paul was as severe and immovy- 
able a home tyravt as ever lived. He gov- 
erned his household like an absolute mon- 
arch, and that, too, without raising his 
voice above the usual mild tone. As he 
devoted all his time and thought to labors 
for his family, he insisted that his wife and 
children should in all material and intellec- 
tual matters exist only for him. He would 
not allow them to leave the house without 
his express permission. They had to be 
always ready when needed to refresh his 
mind and quiet his nerves. Often he would 
come out of his study into the family room 
only to cast a smiling glance on them for a 
moment and then to return without a word 
to his sofa, his birds and his stands, armed 
with scraps of manuscrspt and printed pa- 
per. He wanted to look into every recess 
of their souls, and that nothing might be 
concealed from him he insisted on seeing 
every letter that came into the house. 

He observed thoroughly the effect of 
physical influences upon the mind, such as 
temperature, wind, and atmospheric pres- 
sure, and he made careful selection of his 
foud, writing out every day orders for the 
composition of his meals. Any careless- 
ness in the preparation of the dishes, such 
as an overdone roast, would make him so 
angry that he would sometimes sulk in his 
room for days, shutting everybody out. His 
wife did not dare to show the slightest 
trace of jealousy, no matter what cause he 
gave her. So great was his naiveté or ego- 
tism that he thought she ought to be pleased 
when he told her of his admiration for other 
women and his successful flirtations. 

Jean Paul had three children, Max, Emma 
and Ottilie. Before he married, he deter- 
mined to have only three, saying on his 
wedding day: ‘‘Three children I can nour 
ish and educate without the sacrifice of my 
own career. I will be the father of only 
three children.” They were all born within 
three years after his marriage. The son, 
Max, died of a nervous fever brought on 
by over-study and religious excitement at 
Heidelberg, where his father had sent him 
in the hope that at the freest, most beauti- 
ful, and most animated university of all 
Germany he would develop a symmetrical 
and wholesome intellectual life. A doubt 
as to his mental capacity caused him to 
Overtax his brain witb hard study, and at 
the same time he was bewildered with the 
mystical theology then preached in South 
Germany. Emma, the father's secretary, 
resembled him strikingly in her counte- 
hance, and was wholly devoted to him. 
Chere was nothing poetic or romantic in 
her nature, however. She had excellent 
judgment, great goodness of heart, but no 
literary talent. After the death of Jean 
Paul she married, by the urgent desire of 
her mother, the young painter, Ernst Fors- 
ter. Ottilie, a bright, laughing girl with 
dut-brown hair and eyes, without any spe- 





cial claims to intellect or learning, married 
a Bavarian infantry officer. 


“THE PRINCE AMONG MAGAIINES.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 


The Greatest Living Authors, 
such as Prof. Max Maller, Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Jas. A. 
Froude, - Huxley, R. A. 
Proct:r, Edward A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Muloch 
Craik, Geo. MacDcnald, Mrs. Ol- 
iphant, Jean Ingelow, Thomas 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, Turgueu- 
ief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


. 5 . . 
Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1880, Tue Living Ages enters upon its thirty- 
seventh year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-nam 
est Seria! and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 

Unapproached by any Other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the peus of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edit- 
ors, representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. Tue Livinc AGE isa weekly magazine 
giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays. 
Reviews, Criticisms. Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry. Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, 

The importance of Tue Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current lit- 
erature.—indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


“The last volume of Tue Livine Age presents a 
fresh example of the judgment in selec'ion and adap- 
tation to the demands of the best popular literature, 
which have secured so wide a circulation to that pe- 
riodical.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“It covers the whole field of literature, and covers 
it completely, thoroughly and impartially,”’"— 7imes, 
Cincinnati. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve- 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases."—North A an Phila- 


hia. 

“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”"— 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“It is the embodiment of the truest and purest lit- 
erature of the age.""\—Am. Chr'n Review, Cincinnati. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics 
and science of the day.”"— The Methodist, New York. 

“To read it weekly is a liberal edacation.”’— Zion's 
Herald, Boston. 

“There is no magazine published that gives so gen- 
eral a knowledge of what is going on in the literary 
world.”"’— Presbyt- rian Weekiy, Baltimore 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”’—New 
York Independent. 

“It holds the palm against all rivals,”"— Commercial, 
Louisville. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature for anything like the 
same price.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

“It supplies a better compendium of current discus- 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a 

eater amount and variety of reading-matter, which 
fis well worth while to read, than any other publica- 
tlon. ... it 
Journal. 

‘Ought to find a place in every American home.”’— 
New York Times. 

“There is nothing comparable to it in true value in 
the whole range of periodical literature.”—Modile 
Register. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00a year, free of postage. 


(2° EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880... 


To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis 
the numbers of 1879 which contain, beside other in- 
teresting matter, the first chapters of ‘‘He Who will 
Not When He May,"’ anew story by Mrs. Oliphant, 
now appearing in the Livine Age from advance 
sheets. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Lit- 
erature. 

















is simply indispensable.’’— Boston 


{**Possessed of Tue Livine Ace and one or other 
of onr vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
—Phila. Even'’g Bulletin.) 

For $1050 [ue Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50 
‘HE Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton's 


Journal. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The largest and best stock of books for the youn 
to be found in New England, all conveniently arrange 
for comfortable inspection, and offered at the lowest 

es. Also a general stock of books adapted to the 
Christmas business. 

Subscriptions to leading periodicals received at 

Club rates. 


W. B. CLARKE, 


340 Washington Street, Boston. 











ENGLISH DUPLEX LAMPS. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OFFTEHR 
New and Elegant Designs for 


PARLOR & READING LAMPS, 


in French Porcelain, Cloisonne, 
Faience and Kioto Ware. These 
Lamps are fitted with the celebratd 


ENGLISH DUPLEX BURNER, 


the most powerful kerosene illu- 
minator known, and with the 
Moehring Argand Burner, which 
is warranted to givetwice the light 
of a Student Lamp, and as a sub- 
stitute for coal gasis highly recom. 
mended, 


Also, a large variety of French and Japanese 
SHADES and Turkish Lamp Mats. 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEAR BOSTON THEATER. 5t-46 





and many others; embracing the choic- | 





FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE FOR 1880. 


During the coming Presidential year Tak TRIBUNE 
will be a more effective agency than ever for telling 
the news be-t worth knowing, and for enforcing 
sound politics. From the day the war closed it has 


been most anxious for an end of sectional strife. 
But it saw two years ago. and was the first persist- 
ently to proclaim the new danger to the country from 


the revived alliance of the Solid South ana Tammany 


Hall. Against that danger it sought to rally the old 
party of Freedom and the Union. It began by de- 
manding the abandonment of personal dislikes, and 
set the example. It called for an end to attacks upon 
each other instead of the enemy; and for the hearti- 
est agreement upon whatever fit candidates the major- 


ity should put up against the common foe. Since 
then the tide of disaster has been turned back; every 
doubtful State has been won, and the omeus for Na- 
tional victory were never more cheering. 


The Tribune’s Position. 


Of Tue Tripune’s share in all this, those speak 
most enthusiastically who have seen most of the 
struggle. It will faithfully portray the varying pha- 
ses of the campaign now beginuing. It will earnestly 
strive that the party of Freedom, Binion aud the Pub- 
lic Faith may select the man surest to win, and sur- 
est to make a good President. Butin this crisis it 
can conceive of no nomination this party could make 
that would not be preferable to the best that could 
possibly be supported by the Solid South and Tam- 
many Hall. 

Tue TRipuNE is now spending more labor and 
money than ever before to hold the distinction it has 
long enjoyed of the largest circulation among 
the best people. \t secured, and means to retain it, 
by becoming tne medium of the best thought and the 
voice of the best conscience of the time, by keeping 
abreast of the highest progress. favoring the freest 
discussion, hearing all sides, appealing always to the 
best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing 
to cater to the tastes of the vile or the prejudices o 
the ignorant. 


Special Features. 


The distinctive features of Taz TRrBUNE are known 
to everybody. It gives all the news. It has the best 
serpempensente, and retains them from year to year. 
It isthe only paperthat maintains a special tele- 
graphic wire of its own between its office and Wash- 


ington. Its scientific, literary, artistic and religious 
intelligence is the fullest. Its book reviews are the 
best. Its commerciai and financial news is the most 
exact. Its tvpe is the largest; and its arrangement 


the most systematic. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is by far the most successful Semi-Weekly in the 
country, having four times the circulation of any other 
in New York. It is especially adapted to the large 
class of intelligent, professional or business readers 
too far from New York to depend on our papers for 
the daily news, who nevertheless want the editorials, 
correspondence, book reviews, scientific matter, lec- 
tures, literary miscellany, etc., for which Tax Tr1- 
BUNE is famous. Like Tae Weex ty it contains six- 
teen pages, and is in convenient form for binding. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
remains the great favorite of our substantial country 
Repateticn, and has the largest circulation of any 
eekly issued from the office of a Daily paper in New 

York, or. so far as we know, in the United States. It 
revises and condenses all the news of the week into 
readable shape. Its agricultural department is more 
carefully conducted than ever, and it has always been 
considered the best. Its market reports are the offi- 
cial standard for the Dairymen's Association, and 
have long been the recognized authority on cattle, 
grain and general country produce. There are spec- 
jal departments for the young, and for household in- 
terests; the new handiwork department, already ex- 
tremely popular, gives unusually accurate and com- 

rehensive instructions in knitting, cr: cheting, and 

indred subjects; while poetry, fiction and the hu- 
mors of the day are all abundantly supplied. The 
verdict of the tene of thousands of old readers who 
have returned to it during the past year is that they 
find it b tterthan ever. Increasing patronage and fa- 
cilities enable us to reduce the rates to the lowest 
point we have ever touched, and to offer the most 
amazing premium yet given, as follows: 


Terms of the Tribune. 


Po-tage Free inthe United States. 


DAILY TRIBUNE. one year............... .«.$10.00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Single copy, one year.................065 $3 00 
Five copies, one year... ........seeeeeeee 2 50 each 
Ten copies, One year.” ......cccseoesseees 2 00 each 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Single copy, ome year.. ..........6eee00- $2 00 
Five copies, one year.... ... 2.56. eee eee 1 50 each 
Ten copies OME year...........ceeeees . 1 each 


Any number of copies of either edition above ten 
at the same rate. Additions toclubs may be made at 
any time at club rates. Remit by Draft on New York, 
Post Office Order, or in Registered letter. 


An Amazing Premium. 


To any one subscribing for Tok WEeKLy TRIBUNE 
for five years, remitting us the price, $10, and $2 
more, we will send Chambers’ Encycl dia, un- 
abridged, in fourteen volumes, with all the revisions 
of the Edinburgh edition of 1879, and with six addi- 
tional volumes, covering American topics not fally 
treated in the original work;—the whcle embracing, 
by actual printers’ measurement fwelve per cent more 

than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which sells for 

80! To the 15.000 readers who procured from us the 

ebster Unabridged premium we need only say that 
while this offer is even more liberal, we shall carry 
it out in a manner equally satisfactory. The follow- 
ing are the terms in detail: 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A 
{ ribrary of Universal Knowlebge. 14 vols., 








] with — on ape ay | eas 
For $12 | separate vols., twenty vols. in all substan- 
$ | stentially bound in cloth, and The Week- 
(ly Tribune five years, to one subscriber. 
CHAMBEKS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 20 

For $18 vols.. as above, and ten copies of The 

Weekly Tribune one year. 
any ey Pw gnc eae oon | 
For $27 vols., as above, and twenty copies o 
$ 1 The Weekly Tribune one year. 
CHAMBERS'S in te ae 
20 vols., above, an aily Tribune 
For $26 two years. 

The bogks will in all cases be sent at the subscrib- 
er’s expense, but with no charge for packing. We 
shall begin sending them in the order in which sub- 
scriptions have been received on the ist of January 
when certain five, and perhaps six, volumes will 
be ready, and shall send, thenceforward, by express 
or mail, as subscribers may direct. The publication 
will continue at the rate of two volumes per month, 
concluding in September next. 


A Magnificent Gift ! 


Worcester’s Great Unabridged Dictionary 
Free! 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscrib- 
er’s expense for freight, or deliver in New York City 
free. Worcester's Great Unabridged Quarto Illus- 
trated Dictionary, bound in sheep, edition of 1879, 
the very latest and very best edition of that great 
work, to any one remitting, 

10 for a single five years’ subscription in advance, 
$ or five one year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY, 


or 
15 for a single five years’ subscription in advance, 
$ or five one year subscription to THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY, or, one year’s subscription to THE 


DAILY, or, 
$30 for a single three years’ subscription in advance 
to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 

For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by 
mail to any part of = ve 4 ates. ew ag 
nces the express is much cheaper. ress, 

— . THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


NTIRELY NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
E rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the money than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call ani see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 


$66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit f 








ree, H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. ™. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4P.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








Mrs, Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargement#, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debill- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from heing crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office mav be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
__Boston. __Smoti__ 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Miss Bates offers the “ALPHA” a perfect flting un- 


dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute foi 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Union Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or ‘‘Alpha” suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL 


di SUPPORTER, 
ANI:yh manufactured by Mrs. M.A. Kilgour, 

















im commends itself at once to every lady 
suffering from weakness, 
wT strains. 

For corpulency it has no rival, giv- 
i ing comfort and strength, besides hold- 
ing the abdomen in the desired form. In fact, it 
is a perfect corset for the hips and abdomen. The 
increasing demand for this supporter is sufficient 

roof of its value. Invalide within the city proper 

tted at their homes without extra charge. Ladies at 
a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by writing 
for instructions in regard to measurement. Price, 
from &2 to $5; average, $3. 

A Combination DRESS-REFORM CORSET. This 
is anew corset,thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn in. they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has noeqnal, 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 

articulars call on or atdress Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 

‘ombination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


ruptures 





UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waiste, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,.N.W.City. 


UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 
No paste, pins nor springs, self indexed. Of the 
85 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 
from $5.00 to $35.00. 

Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
Sold on 


HYGiE¥ENIC 











common case; infinitely more convenient. 
trial. 
Warranted the best. Fall lists free. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 


PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. }ianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
(opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASI PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, ly24 


 McPHAIL & GO... 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
Essex St, ly 





n in 
alia 


PIANOFORTES, 
Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Heasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 Washington s: 
Boston, (over Williams Everett's.) - 423m 


U) 


y 








BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD ) 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, $175 


The “Blake Pianos" are considered the beat toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. 
rinted guarantee for five years with every piano 
Lowest prices; easiest terms. Call and examine, o: 
send for catalogue. 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
3mo48 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 








LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F’ nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, wit! 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacie~ 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabl« 
Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10t/ 











LIVER & STOMACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 





AAATT ANY FOVWOLS 











THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by thi+ 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) fr 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 


4itf 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


HANDSOME, strorg enongh to hold safely 300 

volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in 
stantly, occupies only the space of a table- eaf, can 
be carried eaxily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 














per day at home, Samples worth $5 
. to $2 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 





a week. $i2a day at home easily made. Cor! 
$12 ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Main. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
o Box 3658, Boston. Remittances in Registered 

Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the mee is a sufficient receipt of 

he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ys 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


urpose. 
Subscribers are cqnenty requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








PREMIUMS FOR 1880, 

The Woman’s JouRNAL, as an induce- 
ment to those who will volunteer to get 
new subscribers, offers to any one who wil] 
send us the name of one new subscriber 
with the subscription price $2.50 for one 
year, two photographs one of either Lucre- 
tia Mott, William Lloyd Garrison or Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

To any one who will send us seven new 
subscribers with the subscription price 
$2.50 for each a year, we will give a bound 
volume of the WomAn’s JouRNAL of either 
the year 1879 or 1871. Price of volume $5.00. 
To any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each, $2.50 a year, we will send the Magee 
Oil Stove, price $12. 


To any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each $2.50 year, we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary. Price 
$12.00. 

Let those who for either of the above 
premiums will try to send us subscribers, 
begin at once, and we on our part will 
promptly send the premiums, 

Eps. WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
sitesinde 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR 1880. 


In addition to the corps of editors and 
contributors who up to this time have made 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL what it is, Miss La- 
vinia Goodell will be added to our list of 
contributors. She is known to our readers 
both as an able and forcible writer, and one 
of the first, as she is one of the best, women 
lawyers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore will renew their contribu- 
tions, which absence from the country and 
other causes have ina great measure sus 
pended. T. W. Higginson, Frances D. 
Gage and Mrs. Tracy Cutler will continue, 
as heretofore, to give strength and variety. 
H. B. Blackwell, whose faithful hand has 
been felt in almost every number since its 
establishment, will also contribute; but 
owing to busincss engagements elsewhere, 
his articles will be fewer than formerly. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL is the only week- 
ly paper of the kind this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. If those who read it, and be- 
lieve in the principles and measures it ad- 
vocates, would endeavor to increase its 
circulation, either by sending new subscrib- 
ersor by taking extra copies to send ‘‘where 
they will do the most good,” the cause of 
Equal Suffrage for Woman could in no way 
be better promoted. The WomaAn’s Journ: 
AL reports the work of Suffragists in all 
the States, and in other countries, and so is 
a newspaper for this great question. It is 
a bond of union also, and a source of help 
to the scattered workers who in its columns 
get tidings of those who in other places are 
striving for justice to women. 

Nothing could be more encouraging or 
kinder, or more appreciative, than the let- 
ters which come to us from our subscribers. 
Often we are informed of the wide circula- 
tion given to a single number, which after 
doing service in several families, goes toa 
reading-room, or is sent to another county 
or State, or even to another country. 

The:WoMAN’s JOURNAL already has sub- 
scribers in nearly all the northern States, 
the countries on the continent, and in the 
Islands of the sea. But its readers ought 
to be multiplied a hundred fold. Who will 
send one new subscriber? a 

—————-- de. ——___- 
THE!IEVENT OF THE WEEK. 


The event of this week, as it was of last 
week, has been the voting of women in the 
old Bay State. 

In the presence of the actual facts the 
bugbears and horrors which have always 
been announced as sure attendants upon 
Woman Suffrage have vanished forever. 
Women have voted and been voted for 
again, and they remain women all the same. 
Men have voted at the same time and place, 
and not a man of them all was rude or for 

got his self-respect. The city government, 
unasked, prohibited smoking at the voting 
precincts until after twelve o’clock, and at 
several precincts a policeman escorted the 
new voters through the crowd, which inva- 
riably hushed as the women came up. 

Park street church, in Boston, permitted 

the use of its vestry for a preliminary meet- 
ing, and on its door was seen the hitherto 








impossible notice, ‘‘Meeting of Registered 
Women Voters.” It wasa welcome sight, 
asign like the ‘‘Star in the East,” which 
foretold the coming of a new Messiah. 

In Boston the women nominated for the 
School Board were Mrs. Sarah D. Lane, 
Mrs. Emily P. Talbot, and Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, who received 17,681 votes, Mrs, Tal- 
bot received 16,262, and Mrs. Lane 17,616. 
But these handsome votes were not enough 
to elect them, and hence Miss Lucia Pea 
body will remain another year the only 
woman on the Boston Schoo] Board. 

The press generally took the matter gra- 
ciously. The Journal says of the day :— 


There never has been an election in the 
city at which the polling places were so 
cleanly, so quiet, or so little infested with 
loafers. 


The Traveller says:— 


“The ladies were as much at home as in a 
drawing-room, and were treated with as 
much courtesy;” ‘the ladies are treated 
with the utmost courtesy, the vote receivers 
invariably raising their hats as they appeared 
to deposit their ballots;” ‘‘their appearance 
at the voting places seems to be taken asa 
matter of course.” 

The Springfield Republican says :— 

The order of the aldermen prohibiting 
smoking in ward-rooms previous to twelve 
o’clock was generally observed. The wo- 
men did their work with method and dis- 
patch. A woman’s caucus last week rati- 
fied a ticket for School Committee which 
bore the names of Lucretia P. Hale, Sarah 
D. Lane, and Emily Talbot along with those 
of five men; appointed a rallying committee, 
and obtained $500 for ‘‘campaign expenses.” 
In each ward, therefore, where any consid- 
erable number of the sex had registered, a 
woman was stationed to rally and instruct 
the timid; The women voted in the fore- 
noon, and everywhere cast the straight 
“registered woman’s ticket.” 

The Advertiser says:— 

The novel thing at the polling places was 
the presence and the voting of women. 
The courtesy with which they were every- 
where treated was marked, and nothing was 
done or said that could have given offence 
to any lady. The men submitted gracefully 
to the enforcement of the order against 
smoking, and invariably fell back from the 
polls when a woman appeared so as to facil- 
itate her approach to the boxes. The wo- 
men were, as a rule, early at the polls, and 
in several precincts were permitted to cast 
the first ballot. They voted the ‘registered 
woman’s ticket,” which bore the names of 
three women for the School Committee. In 
most of the precincts a woman, who acted 
asa rallying committee, remained at the 
polls till all the women who had registered 
had voted. 

Every effort was made to bring out the 
full vote, and the rallying committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting last Saturday were 
industrious in all portions of the city, in 
some cases sending carriages for women 
whose courage it was feared might have 
failed, or who were not able to walk to the 
polls. In some precincts the receiving offi- 
cers instinctively removed their hats when 
women appeared, and were careful to give 
aid and direction with the utmost care and 
attention, The largest number of registered 
women’s tickets were throwu in the Rox- 
bury wards, where some of the ladies stand- 
ing highest in fashionable and social circles 
had taken a great interest in the experiment. 
The women discharged their new duties 
with conscientious deliberation, and scruti- 
nized their tickets closely to see that no de- 
ception had been attempted. 

This number of witnesses ought to secure 
the voting women of Massachusetts from 
such false statements as were poured out 
upon the women of Wyoming. 

In Salem, Lynn, Lowell, Worcester, 
Newburyport, and other places there seems 
to have been the same good order. In Sa- 
lem four women were elected. 

After this proof, which is so much better 
than anything, a great load of doubt and 
dread will be removed from the minds of 
many women and men on this question. 
But the safety of a true principle is abso- 
lute, and it may always be trusted to the 
uttermost. 

Women have everywhere shown great 
good sense and discretion. They have 
worked hard and industriously. They have 
gained experience by which they will profit 
another year. They have learned something 
of the blessed sense which the possession 
and direct exercise of power gives. They 
have seen throug the open door where they 
may Jeave’ behind methods of indirection, 
coaxing and wheedling, and by an open, 
straightforward act express an opinion, or 
demand what they want. 

With the advantage and strength which 
this election gives, every worker in the 
cause of equal rights for Woman should be 
moved to double diligence. 

Circulate the petitions, then, and give our 
friends in the Legislature a good basis to 
try for another step. L. 8. 

oe 


AMERICAN wemay, SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 





In 1869, at Cleveland, Ohio, the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was formed, 
by one of the largest and most effective 
meetings ever held, delegates being present 
from twenty-one States. 

Membership in this body should be re- 
newed each year by the payment of one 
dollar, either at the annual mecting or by 
sending to the treasurer, Samuel! E. Sewall, 
No. 5 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass. 
The members of this Association are scat- 
tered all the way between Maine and Cali- 
fornia. A dollar from each old member 





would furnish the’ means of doubling the 
effective force of this organization, It 
could hold conventions, and help push and 
strengthen the work in States that now ask 
for help,and we have none to send. It 
is, therefore, earnestly desired that all those 
whe have ever been members should renew 
their membership, that plans of work for 
the next year may be based on the knowl- 
edge of the amount we shall have to work 
witb. Do not wait, dear friends, but send 


at once. L. 86. 
oe 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the State of . 

We the undersigned residents of 
and citizens of , twenty-one years of 
age and upwards, respectfully request the 
passage of alaw conferring upon women 
the right to vote for members of School 
Committees, and on all other matters per- 
taining to schools. 


CLUBBING WITH NEWSPAPERS. 

















An unusual number of newspapers are 
now asking to club with the WomaAn’s 
JourNAL. We do not club with newspa- 
pers. Those who desire an exchange may 
on application receive our prospectus, and 
send us a marked copy of their paper con- 
taining it, and we will then exchange. 

At the request of Mrs. M. J. Gage of the 
National Citizen and Ballot Boz, we last 
year agreed to club with her paper, but in a 
short time at her request this arrangement 
was discontinued. We do not propose to 
make similar terms hereafter. L. 8. 

oe 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE 





There has been a vigorous discussion 
going on in the papers in regard to the 
probable or possible candidates for presid- 
ing officers in the two branches of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature at its coming session. 
It seems to be gencrally accepted that Mr. 
Bishop is to be President of the Senate. 
He is one of the oldest members, and he isa 
gentleman; but women Suffragists will find 
his casting vote against them always. It is 
impossible to forget how as chairman of 
the joint committee for Woman Suffrage 
he kept the question back from a vote for 
weeks, while he wrote an opposing report, 
and then in advance of the vote circulated 
that report among the members of both 
branches, thus prejudging the question. 

It is of little use, perhaps, for women to 
express an opinion in such a case; but there 
ought to be something manly in men to 
make them champion the cause of those 
who are at such disadvantage as women are, 
and to see to it that the power of a tie vote 
is not given into the hand of one who, 
however honorable in other respects, will 
use it against those who are not permitted 
to be present for their own defence. 

For speaker of the House Mr. Joseph H. 
Walker and Robert Morse Jr., are urged as 
suitable candidates; but both these gentle- 
men are bitter opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Col. E. F. Stone, who is also urged as a 
candidate, is an able, honorable, upright 
citizen, and his vote can always be depended 
on for Woman Suffrage. His daughter reg- 
istered and voted in Newburyport last Tues- 
day, which fact indicates the approval and 
support of Col. Stone. His election would 
ensure a speaker who will bring integrity, 
ability and experience, and avho at the same 
time can be just to women who have no rep- 
resentative, and who cannot be heard for 
themselves, L. 8. 





—_———— eo) eo- 
ONE WAY WOMEN WERE HELPED TU VOTE, 


In several towns in this State the authori- 
ties took special pains to give all needed in- 
struction to the new voters, and in various 
ways showed appreciation of the new meas- 
ure, and large good-will to these who for 
the first time exercised a political right. 

In Leicester, the following notice well 
displayed was posted about the town. 

Notice. The Selectmen of Leicester 
would respectfully call the attention of wo- 
men desiring to vote for School Committee, 
tothe laws of 1879, Chap. 223, entitled, 
“‘An Act to give women the right to vote 
‘for members of the School Committees.’ ” 

We shall be in session at the Town House, 
on Saturday, the sixth day of December, at 
4p.M., for the purpose of registering and 
placing on the voting list the names of all 
who are qualified. Persons presenting 
themselves will please bring their tax bills. 

E. G. Caruton, ?} Selectmen 
Ws. F. Houtman, § of Leicester. 
Leicester, Nov. 25, 1879. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN LAWRENCE, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Enclosed please find 
a list of the registered women voters of 
Lawrence for 1879. It makes small show 
beside the names from other places. But 
please give me a little space to enumerate 
some of the difficulties under which we la- 
bored. In the first place, Lawrence is di- 
vided into six wards, and two wards elect 
School Committee men each year. So that 
we can only vote ina ward once in three 
years. This year the voting wards were 
mostly settled by foreigners, and it was 
not thought best to attempt any work in 
them. But late in the season when most of 
the families were out of town, one of the 
School Committee in ward two resigned, 








and so threw an election into our ward to 
fill the vacancy. It was so late no public 
meeting was called. But circulars were 
distributed, and some private work done. 
Twenty ladies registered in our ward, and 
nineteen voted. Thirteen voted for and 
elected the Republican nominee. Five vot- 
ed for ‘‘lady members’ and one for the 
Democratic nominee. 

There was much dissatisfaction express- 
ed among the women voters in our ward 
that there was not a woman candidate. But 
as we did not try for or get the nomination 
in either the Democrat or Republican cau- 
cus, it was not considered best to run a sep- 
arate ticket. But another time we hope to 
be stronger and to be able to put one or two 
good women on the School Board. This 
year we have gained experience which is 
worth all it cost, and more too. The com- 
ments of the leading Republican papers 
were most favorable. The American says: 
“The feature of greatest interest was the 
voting for School Committee by ladies, es- 
pecially in Ward two where twenty ladies 
were registered. The first vote cast by a 
lady in this city was thrown by Mrs. Emma 
O. Sanborn, wife of Rev. E. R. Sanborn of 
the Unitarian church; the lady accompani- 
ed by Mrs. Charlotte McAllister came to the 
polls and was met at the door by Wm. T. 
Kimball, Secretary of the Republican city 
committee, who escorted them to the War- 
den, where they each at ten o’clock deposi- 
ted ballots for Fred C. McDuffee, the Re- 
publican nominee. They retired from the 
box, stopped and chatted a few moments 
with a friend, and then left the ward room. 
Five minutes later, Miss Mary E. Ordway, 
accompanied by her father, entered and de- 
posited her vote. Then followed Mrs. Dr. 
Porter with her husband, Mrs. Uretta Mc- 
Allister and husband, and a few moments 
later Mrs. Dr. Kenny and husband. The 
above ladies all voted within twenty min- 
utes of each other. Other ladies who voted 
were: Miss Wetherbee, Mrs. Kendall, Miss 
Foote, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Rogers, Dr. 
Clara Rogers, Mrs. Ripley, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. 
Simmons, Mrs. Jaquith. The last lady to 
vote in Ward two,was Miss Myra Putnam.” 

The Kagle says: ‘‘The ladies were very 
courteously treated at the polls, but the un- 
usual sight of women depositing ballots cre- 
ated not a little interest. To the ladies Mr. 
McDuffee owes his election and Mr. Swaney 
his defeat.” Only one lady voted in Ward 
six, Miss Mary A. Brierly. The gentlemen 
made way for her and applauded and cheer- 
ed her. Other comments from the papers 
are as follows: ‘If School Committee Mc- 
Duffee is not an indorser of Woman Suf- 
frage he deserves to have his hair pulled.” 
“Mr. McDuffee may thank the women for 
nearly a solid vote.” And also a picture of 
a very demure young lady and labelled, 
“Saved by the women.” One of the en- 
couraging signs was that all of the unmar- 
ried ladies were young ladies, and we are 
getting the right class interested. Some of 
the noblest women in our city are interest- 
ed though many could not vote this year, 
and cannot next, owing to the voting by 
wards. lam sure our ladies will be glad to 
attend the caucus next time, and can no 
longer be frightened by the cry, ‘‘The ward 
rooms no place for women.” A little act- 
ual voting is going to help our cause more 
than anything else. There are many other 
topics I should like to touch upon, but I 
must not trespass upon your space. But 
my excuse for this long letter is, that it is 
many months since I have sent you evena 
few lines, and I have made this as short as 
possible. 1 must add one word more. We 
are beginning to circulate our Suffrage pe- 
titions, and we hope to be the banner city 
of the State. So if any place intends to 
send in more names, they must work live 
ly. “And may God bless us each and every 
one.” Marrtua G. RIriey. 

Lawrence, Mass. 


—o > o—_____- 


THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 





Women voted in this State for the first 
time, in the municipal elections of last Tues- 
day, for School Committees. So far as we 
can see, they conducted themselves in a be- 
coming manner, and were treated as courte- 
ously as they would be in any public assem- 
bling-place. Their votes for school officers, 
though this year, having no appreciable cf- 
fect as to the choice of school officials, will 
soon be a very important consideration in 
their election, and will doubtless add large- 
ly in the elevation to office of the proper 
men and women.—Hampshire County Jour- 
nal. 

The last Legislature of Massachusetts en- 
abled women to vote for members of School 
Boards. In Boston less than 1000 women 
have registered under this !aw. In other 
towns and cities through the State the num- 
ber thus availing themselves of the right of 
Suffrage is said to be in about the same pro- 
portion to the population. This is an ex- 
ceedingly small degree of interest to be 
manifested in such an all-important matter. 
It ought to thoroughly discourage their 
friends, the gentlemen who tendered them 
this inestimable boon. It is hardly worth 
while to offer pearls to people who reject 
precious gifts in this heartlessly indifferent 
manner.—St, Louis Globe Democrat. 

It was a novel sight to see women distrib- 
uting votes at the various places of election 





ee 
on Tuesday. There were three at the Ward 
room in Ward 1 who devoted the whole day 
to the business, in the most persistent man. 
ner, and it was difficult to pass them With. 
out being urged ina polite and ladylike way 
to vote for their candidates. No gentleman 
could refuse to take a ticket from one of 
them, no matter whether he cast it in the 
ballot-box or not. The astonishing thing 
about the whole affair was that so small a 
number availed themselves of the Opportu- 
nity which might have secured to their sex 
a political triumph. We noticed one good 
effect of their presence—no smoking was 
allowed in the ward rooms out of respect to 
them, and hence there was no disagreeable 
cloud of smoke from tobacco, cabbage leaves 
ete. Having said to our better half and fel. 
low voter, we should like to indulge in some 
pleasantry in regard to the matter, she said 
it was too solemn a thing to be treated ing 
light way, and hence for obvious reasons 
we accept her advice.—Cambridge Tribune 
Some of the opponents of Woman Suf. 
frage affect to regard as something amusinge 
the number of women who have qualified 
to vote in Boston, as though the thing at 
this late day could be laughed down. There 
was never a greater mistake. In the first 
place the number is not small. One thou- 
sand women engaged in a good cause may 
be, and doubtless will be, more influentig] 
by their example than twice ten thousand 
of the coarse and illiterate male voters of 
Boston, who make up her majority. Aj] 
great causes, it must be remembered, since 
history shows it, have been championed and 
pioneered by a few brave and earnest peo- 
ple. The crowd, the multitude, those who 
“come to scoff and remain to pray,” come 
in afterwards. The New York Jerald asks, 
very pertinently, how many of the fifty 
thousand male voters of Boston would pay 
two dollars for the very limited privilege of 
voting for a School Committee man in their 
ward? Unquestionably the number might 
be put at less than that of the women who 
have done just this thing. The Jlerald 
considers that the ridicule in this case is 
‘‘misapplied ridicule,” and says: ‘‘It strikes 
us, on the contrary, that it is a pretty form- 
idable expression of feminine desire for Suf- 
frage when so many as a thousand women 
will go to equal trouble and expense to vote 
for a single class of officers which the fifty 
thousand men incur for the privilege of 
voting for a vast variety ranging in dignity 
from presidential electors down. Besides, 
the novelty of the experiment, the sensitive- 
ness of women to publicity and their usu- 
ally scanty control of money with which to 
pay poll-taxes for a purpose disapproved in 
many instances by their husbands or other 
male connections, all must be taken into 
consideration. We feel far from ridiculing 
this female registration in Boston. It is 
the most respectable demonstration of de- 
sire for Suffrage ever made by women any- 
where in the country, both from the num- 
ber and from the character of those engaged 
in it, who comprise some of the most staid 
matrons in the city, including several hun- 
dred property owners to an amount greatly 
surpassing the average of the male voters.”’ 
—Salem Observer. 
ee 


DRAMATICS, 





“Our Mutual Friend,” dramatized from 
Dickens by Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, will be 
produced at the Unitarian Chapel, Haskins 
street, Malden, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 18, 1879. Cast: John Rokesmith 
(‘‘Our Mutual Friend”), Mr. N. Conway; 
Mr. Boffin (‘‘The Golden Dustman,”) Mr. 
Burr; R. Wilfer (‘‘Cherubie Pa’), Mr. Shat- 
tuck; George Sampson (‘‘The Friend of the 
Family”), Mr. Starbird; Bella Wilfer (‘‘The 
Lovely Woman’), Miss Jackson; Mrs. Wil- 
fer (‘‘Majestic Ma”), Miss Roach; Lavinia 
Wilfer (‘‘The Irrepressible Lavvy’’), Mrs. 
Shattuck; Mrs. Boffin (‘‘The Best of Dears”), 
Miss Greeley. Admission, twenty five cents; 
tickets with reserved seats, twenty-five cents. 
All the desirable seats will be reserved. 
Tickets can now be procured at the stores 
of E. M. Shepherd and F. C. Butman, of 
the Amusement Committee, and of the 
members of the cast. Doors open at 7 
curtain rises at 7.45. 

» a a 
SUNRISE AT SAN REMO. 





Half past six, Along the shore there is a 
subdued murmur of voices,—not man’s— 
and a soft roll of drums. (Do not call to 
mind the drums that we know in ofher 
lands; which, even in merry making have 
harsh clang of war, but fancy those that 
speak of bloodless victories, with prophetic 
tone of coming glory.) We throw ope? 
both window and shutter. 

In the lightest, clearest and bluest of light. 
clear, blue heavens, with not one speck of 
cloud in the whole firmament; almost in 
the center of the fairest world on which 
morning ever dawned, sails the new moon 
None lovelier shone on Eden. No words 
can convey an idea of this exquisite cres- 
cent, so high and pure, alone and unattend- 
ed but for one near, bright star. Under- 
neath the measureless canopy, so far as the 
eye can see, there is spread the most beau- 
tiful sheen of silver and blue and grey and 
other blues that ripple and change hues like 
the sea; and along its distant edge are con- 
tinuous lines of gayly colored banners, shad- 
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ing from rich crimson, through other tints, 
into the blue above, so that sky and ban- 
ners blend. 

On this side, just back of the line of sig- 
nal waves, is a solid phalanx of dark plumes 
and glittering spears, like groves of olives, 
and now all is ready. Other little groups 
in brighter green, whisper and nod in glad 
anticipation; the distant banners deepen in 
color as they are thrown to the breeze; the 


plumes flutter, the spears flash, and behold; | 


the king, in robes of magnificence that an 
earthly artist could not, even in dreams, 
produce, appears in strength, and moves up 
the heavens toward his queen; while she 
with brilliancy undiminished proudly looks 
upon his regal state. 

And this is the way the sun comes to San 
Remo. A. HL. 8. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Carlyle has just compl eted his eighty- 
fourth birthday. 

Letters to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore should 
be sent to Mclrose, Mass. 


A most distinguished reception was ex- 
tended to Gen. Grant, in Chicago. 


In another column isa form of a petition 
for School Suffrage, which can be signed by 
men and women. 


Brown University has two hundred and 
sixty students, sixteen being post-graduate 
students. 

Letters to Col. T. W. Higginson should 
be addressed, Corner Ware st., and Broad 
way, Cambridge, Mass. 

A drawing teacher for the Detroit public 
schools has been appointed, with a salary of 
$100 a month. 

Sir William Boxall, the eminent painter 
and ex-director of the Royal Academy, is 
dead, in his seventy-ninth year. 

Swarthmore College (the Friends’ College) 
has now two hundred and sixty-five stu- 
dents, about one-half being Friends. 


A twenty feet granite monument has been 
erected at Andover Hill in memory of Dr. 
Leonard Woods, 


Gov. George B. McClellan, of New Jer- 
sey, continues so ill that his friends fear he 
will not live out his term. 


The management of Cornell University 
has decided to hold entrance examinations 
next year at Chicago, Cleveland and Boston. 


The London City Companies have set 
aside a sum of more than $75,000 a year to 
further in that city the technical education 
of artisans. 

The name attached tothe valuable article 
“What Undergraduates Say” in our last 
week’s issue, should have been Burton and 
not Benton M. Firman. 

The Kokomo Saturday Tribune publishes 
entire the report of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Society made at the tenth annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Cincinnati. 


Classes in German are being formed this 
week at the Free Evening High School on 
South street, ncar Summer. Both old and 
young attend this school. 


Miss Kate Field reached home by the 
“Britannic” on Saturday. She will remain 
here for several weeks, and will then begin 
the series of entertainments dealing with 
London life. 


The annual reunion and dinner of the 
members of the Boston Latin School Asso 
ciation will take place at the Parker House 
on Wednesday evening, December 17. Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke will preside. 

Sir Alexander Grant, at the recent open- 
ing of the session of the Edinburgh Associ- 
ation for the University Education of Wom- 
en, spoke heartily in favor of the higher 
education of women. 


Kossuth, old as he is, daily devotes ten 
hours out of every twenty-four to writing 
and arranging the book in which he is giv- 
ing to the world not only his personal me- 
moirs, but his political writings and 
speeches, 

Oberlin now has nine hundred and forty- 
nine students. 
are taking the hard and long classical course 
arranged for the male students. The Lead- 
er, of Cleveland, says that the young women 
are, in many cases, abler students than the 
young men. 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Indianap- 
olis in reply to a letter of Mrs. R. N. Haz- 
ard, who was President of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Cincinnati, 
said: “‘We can send you good words of 
cheer and courage from Indianapolis. Our 
number is increasing. The press is friendly 
and we take counsel of hope. 


Alfred D. Hunt, aged twenty-three, of 
No. 27 Delancey street, N. Y., was ar- 
raigned recently at the Market Police Court 
charged with ruining several young girls, 
and forcing them to lead lives of shame to 
support him. He was held for trial and 
the girls were detained as witnesses; ruined 
by men and forced to tell the tale of shame 
before men. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes occupies a 


Thirty-five young women 





house in Beacon street, looking out upon a 
charming view of the Charles River. He 
built the house himself and filled it full of 
books. Many of these are theological books, 
for, inheriting his father’s theological tastes, 
the doctor is fond of reading commentaries 
and annotating them. In the attic Dr. 
Holmes keeps his bench and tools, for he is 
mechanic as wellas professor, doctor and 
writer. 


There are now fifty girls among the stu 
dents of Cornell University, of whom thir 
teen are members of the Freshman class. 
Michigan University has one hundred and 
thirty-four women students, and the Presi- 
dent says of the experiment of educating 
the sexes together: ‘‘After our nine years’ 
experience in cotducation, we have become 
so accustomed to see women take up any 
kind of university work, carry it on suc- 
cessfully, graduate in good health, cause 
no embarrassment in the administration of 
the institution, and awaken no especial so- 
licitude in the minds of their friends or of 
their teachers, that many of the theoretical 
discussions of cotducation, by those who 
have had no opportunity to examine it care 
fully, read queerly to us here on the ground.” 


The Lincoln Emancipation Group, given 
to the city by the Hon. Moses Kimball, was 
publicly unveiled on Saturday. There was 
no speech-making at the statue, but after 
the unveiling the company proceeded to 
Faneuil Hall, where prayer was offered by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, a selection was played 
by Brown’s Brigade Band, a poem written 
for the occasion was read by John G. Whit- 
tier, the speech of presentation was made 
by Alderman Breck, and an oration was de- 
livered by Mayor Prince, which was most 
appropriate to the occasion. This group is 
made to symbolize the great event of this 
generation in the person of the liberated 
slave at the feet of his liberator, the broken 
chains expressing, more eloquently than 
speech and more vividly than all the exces- 
sive refinements of art could do, the histor- 
ic significance of the group. 





CHRISTMAS NOTICE. 
ATMORE & SON’S 


Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 


All ready to put between the crustsand bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 


Atmore’s Genuine 


English Plum Pudding 


Ark your Grocer forit. as CS 


An Elegant Christmas Present. 


The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair. With thirty 
changes of position. In health a luxary. In sick- 
ness a necessity. Patented in the United States and 
foreign countries. Ornamental in appearance, per- 
fect in construction. Best Chair in the world. Has 
been awarded t! e hichest premium for superior mer- 
it wherever exhibited. 


Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Rocker, 
Child’s Cribs, Lounge, 
or Easy Chair. Com- 
biningElegance, 
Strength, Simplicity 
and Comfort. 

Call and examine at 
Warerooms,525 Wash- 
ington Street (oppo- 
site Messrs. R. H 
White & Co.) or send 
for illustrated circular. 





Address. 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR M’'F'G CO., 
No, 535 WASHINGTON STREET, Bo-ToN. 3mo050 


Holiday Fancy Goods. 


Horace Patridge & Co. 





Have now on Exhibition, at their 
NEW STORE, 
Opposite American House, 


The finest and most complete display of Holiday 
Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Clocks, Mantel Ornaments, 
Silver Plated Ware, Games, Rocking Horses, Toys, 
etc.; also New and Rare Novelties, of our own im- 
portation, ever offered to the public. 


To enumerate articles it would take a whole news- 
paper, £0 we invite all to call and see for themselves, 
at 


51, 53, 55 and 57 HANOVER 
STREET. 3w50 


~ DRESSING ROBES 


—AND— 


BREAKFAST JACKETS. 


We ehall open on Saturday the 13th inst., the largest 
and best assortment of Robes and Jackets ever shown 
in Boston, manufactured expressly for the holidays. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
124 TREMONT STREET. 

Opposite Park St. Church. 7 


59 





WE ARE NOW READY 


For our friends and the public to examine our well- 
filled counters, upon which we have displayed an 
endless variety of the choicest 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Elegantly Illustrated Books, Standard Edi 
tions of Best Authors, in fine French Bindings 
we have made a specialty. 

We shall diminish our advertising expenses* in’ or- 
der to give our customers the 


Largest Possible Discounts. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 WASHINGTON STREET., 


OPP. OLD SOUTH. 9 


GOLD PENS. 


In Peart, Ivory, Ebony and Rub- 
ber Cases, Gold-mounted Pearl, 
Ivory and Rubber Pencils, 


THE EXCELSIOR 


DIARIES 
FOR 1880. 


With Boston Tide Tables. For the Pocket and 
Counting House. One, two, three and seven days to 
apage. The best Diary published in the world. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 
INESTANDS 


For the Library and Counting House. 


PLAYING CARDS, 


Mark Twain SCRAP BOOKS, LAP TABLETS, Fine 
Russia Memorandums, Ladies and Gents’ POCKET 
BOOKS and CARD CASES, in Russia, Calf and Seal. 
The largest Assortment in the City. 





M. R. Warren, 


21 MILK STREET. 





THIS INK-STAND to all purchasers of a quart of 
CONGRESS RECORD INK, CORK SCREW AT- 
TACHED. Made only for us, by the Journal of 
Chemistry Co. Used in the schools and public de- 
partments of Boston, and all over New England. 

Pint and Stand, 75cents. One-half Pint and Stand 
50 cents, 

Sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Present agents are making from $3 to $5 a day. 
D. B, BROUKS & CO. 
$2 Court Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





HOLIDAY GooDs. 


Gentlemen’s Seal Caps, 
Ladies’ Seal Gloves, 
Seal Sacks, 
Fine Silk Umbrellas 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Gentlemen’s Seal Gloves, 
Hats, Caps 
and 
Furs, all new 


Fine Goods, 
JOS, A. JACKSON, 
412 Washington Street. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete in every department. is now open to invalids. 
Send for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. 


an 


PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS WITH WEATH- 
ER STRIPs will save mon- 
ey by calling at 

—— woopD's, 


0. 5 
Bromiield Street. 
t 








(S° For December..£] 


Make the Children Happy! 
$1.50 THE NURSERY &1.50 


NOW is the time to subscribe for the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for the young. Its success has been continuous and 
unexampled. 

Remember that by subscribing now (1879) 
for the year 1*80, Extra Numbers may be ob- 
tained. 

Send 10cts fora Sample Number andPremium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 2 
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CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest 
t=) 


IN THE 


Manufacturers 


INITED STATES. 





Have Placed in their Retail Department 
1000 Rolls Five-Frame Body Brussels at - - - - $1.38 


Rolls wapestey Brussels at 


Three-Plys a - 


300 Rolls Extra Superfines at - 


1,00 


eet eee ee 5 


These goodsare being sold at manufacturers’ prices, and all purchasers of Carpets should examine our 


stock before purchasing, 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R. H. WHITE & CO. 


A Fine Holiday Present. — 
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Those in search of Holiday Presents for young, or 
old, would do well before purchasing to call and in- 
spect the large and elegant assortment of 


BOOKS 


displayed upon our shelves and counters. New and 
Standard Books, in cloth and fine bindings, at prices 
as low as the lowest. A choice selection of illustrated 
booke, prepared especially for Holiday Presents. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


in great profusion and at extremely low prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Christmas Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Holiday Presents. 


Handkerchiefs, in Silk and Linen, 
GLOV ES, 


A large variety of Walking and Dress Gloves, 

Braces, Glove Boxes, 

Collar and Cuff Boxes, Walking Sticks, 

Gold-head Canes, Scarf Pins, 

Silk Umbrellas, Wristers, in Silk 

Silk Mitte, and Wool, 
Hand-knit Ringwood Gloves in White and Fancy 


Colors, 
Silk Mufllers, Shirt Stude, 
Sleeve Links, Brush and Comb Sets, 
Dressing Robes, Smoking Jackets. 


(2 The above are a few of a new and Elegant 
Line of HOLIDAY PRESENTS that are offered at 
LOW PRICES by 


W. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


Tremont St., Corner West. 
BOSTON. 


2w50 


+: CHRISTMAS. : : 


A Williams & Co., booksellers and importers, 283 
Washington street. Our Children’s Department (the 
largest in Boston) contains an endless variety of a 
high order of Juvenile Literature best suited to suit 
sensible parents who buy with care. : 

It is especially rich in new English Juvenile 
Books, the new Fine Art Gift Books for Children, 

d 


. LONDON TOY BOOKS. 








HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Is one of the most comfortable and healthful 
WINTER HOMES for INVALIDS and 
others in America. 

STEAM-WARMED air throughout; no gas, 
dust or smoke. A special VENTILATING 
flue leads from the base of each room to a Hot-Air 
Stack, insuring pure air and wormere. 

OUR HYGIENIC TABLE is the best that 
long experience, personal care and liberal expenditure 
can produce; varied farinaceous preparations, choice 
fruits and vegetables, the best meats, eggs, milk, etc., 
are used. §7°1500 half-gallons of choice fruite 
canned in glass for this winter! 

SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. Both Hand 
and Machine Movements are thoroughly and skill- 
fully administered to each patient daily. 

HOT-AIR, STEAM and all judicious forms 
of BAT HSalso SUN BATHS, “MASSAGE,” 
and all eens agencies intelligently applied. MIC- 
ROSCOPE used in examinations. 

MUSIC, games, readings, and special effor's to en- 
tertain, instruct and make the ‘‘Home” life attractive. 

Ger" MARY H. HEALD, M.D., has successfully 
treated several thousand invalid women and children 
during the pe seventeen years. Dr. Pusey Heald 
gives especial attention to gentlemen patients. Send 
stamp for circulars. 


DRS. P. & M. H. HEALD, — 


CONSULT YOUR COMFORT. 
and make early Moliaay selee- 
tions from Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co.’ssuperb stock of Books, Sta- 
tionery, Albums, Christmas Cards 
and Bookcases, 

LOCKWOOD; BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington st., head of Franklin, 
2w50 























ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


— AND— 


CARPETS 


—AT— 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES, 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558 & 560 Washington St. 
49 on 
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REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS. Annie R. Anthony, 118 County. WARD SIX. Jane W. Earl. Joanna Washburn. 
— Rachael 8. Howland, 87 Hawthorn. ie L. Ri 4 Housewif Sophia E. Eaton. Sarah Ann Washburn. 
Hawth Asale I. Richmond, po eertens, Augenette M. Edgerto Marietta Watson 
Waet HBWHOR. aaah 8 Crapon wah Sieg Xs. Geegent, a Martha J. Eldridge. Elizabeth Webber 
. . p yom eline R. Emerson, ousewife. ’ : 
Eprrons Jounwal:—The additional reg: | Elizabeth W. Marston, 226 Union. | Taura F. Howe, ey Berah G. Engel. | Lydia F. Wheeler. 
istration of the following named women Of | Sarah C. Sayer, 200 Acushnet av. | 4 urelia L. Howe, Teacher. ee ~ rook. Sarah B. Wheeler. 
our city took place the 18th and yesterday. ony a Commings, + - | Helen M. Chalifoux, Housewife. Hq am &, 5 Prirbenke. tH A haere 
ara, e a ’ . ife. a : PO cee 
wane ons Sosan Taber Thompsoo, a0 Fuurth. | Pench Wpicy” Heures | Jowephine C. Purbaka Dore ¥ Wiser 
Charlotte W. Coburn. Clarissa G. Cory, 78 Seuth Sixth. Mary E. Drew, Seacher. yacenes . Fairbanks. Abbie W. Wight. 
WARD TWO. Susan A. Kelley, 11 Lincoln. | pz T Braley, Teacher. a _ a — Caroline 8. Wight. 
Mary R. Martin, WARD SIX. Mary : Corbett, Housewife. a. W on bag Wei 
i ’ Alice J. Chase, eacher. : * Herd . po . 
Einity d. —_— — Cc ye] . a. Hannah Hardman, Housewife. | on A, “ot —_ nang gl 
Frances F. Ramsdell, ale bi ' eater & 95 Grinnell. | Emily Hardman, Housewife. ae S. Fas . L al A W _— 
Mary E. Roberts, yp poed M. Meer, 35 County. Ruth E M here es athe te Deleh. Mary eo 
Anna G. Dewey, Amanda M. Peirce, 237 South Water. | Frances Hardman, —— Abbie 8. Ferrin. Nellie Wilson. 
Martha E. Fosle, Betsey B. Winslow, 53 County. Rag Librarian. Anna M. Fifield. Susan Wilson 
Avoline E. Hunt, a ag $96 Se Wont, | Mary E. Wight, Housewife. panes Nive Emily M. Wingate. 
Are 4. ’ vira M. Tuel!, 336 Sout ater. ~ wit H wif, ucy Fiske. Addie E. Woodbury. 
Grace Tompson, :; Annie M. Macy, 19 Bonney. — i Wa — Mary B. Fiske. Bettie W. Woodbury. 
Elizabeth R. Richardson. To show the disposition of the ladies in | Anne B Sicheodecn. Seeman, one SP iske. Laura E. Woodbury. 
wap Teas. different parts of the city, with regard to | Anne Richardson. preys Fitzgerald ae = F- Bbw aaa 
tne A, Fea. availing themselves of this privilege, we gees A. Boblasen. iia H. Josephine Flagg. arrietta H. Wright. 
nna D. Wood. . : . a P. Ladd, ‘ . } ‘ 
Jutia A. Houghton, ow 5 table showing the sumber ts — Caroline A. Richardson, Housewife. nal omy HAVERHILL. 
Mary E. Powars, ward entitled to vote, and how many have | Feien A. Haggett, Teacher. Denke fein Epitors JourNAL:—I send you a list of 
Louise E Powars, been registered and actually can: Eliza A. Balch, Housewife. Flora E Frankiin the women who have become legal voters 
Harriet C. Moore, Wards Entitled. Registered. Elizabeth A. Balch, Teacher. Alice | ds ; in a small degree, and as Mrs. Sto ' 
Emily Webster One, 74 2 Clara W. Harwood, Bookkeeper. Judi ms . —s a oe 
: : ' é udith Fuller. quested, in the order in which they were 
Elizabeth P. Thurston, Two 72 11 Amanda M. Hadley, Teacher. ‘Abby F. Gal , y 
Margaret A. Carter, Three 85 5 Florence H. Nesmith, Housewife. M 4 BG ale. registered. I only regret there were so few 
Susan L. Barnard Four, 95 10 Cynthia Haggett Housewife. J ary . way. of us, but we have the promise of more 
’ 3 , ’ ennie G, Gleason. 
Mary P. Raymond. Five, 107 25 Sarah J. Gilman, Dressmaker, Helen 8. Glidden, next year. 
WARD FOUR. Six, 96 9 Lucy E. sn: on Eleanor E. Gordon. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and one or 
Bessie P. Gordon, Total 529 62 : Martha C. Goulding. two others applied for the poll tax, but 
Sarah Fu'ler, otal, FITCHBURG. _— J. ag were unable to register. Hoping to find 
Caroline Snow, The above published list of names, con- The following ladies are registered to vote yar . Griffin. the ward-rooms next Tuesday not so terri- 
taining as it does those of the mothers, > Adelaide A, Hallowell. ble a pl i hesi 
BROCKTON. for School Committee :— Catherine K. Ham. place as is prophesied by our oppo- 


Eprrors JourNAL:—There were t wenty- 
seven women in this town who applied to 
the assessors this fall for a poll tax assess- 
ment, with a view to voting for school 
committee next spring, and I herewith en- 
close the names of twenty-six of them. I 
will also state that five or six property tax- 
paying women have applied for registration 
also, and a goodly number of others will 
apply before the election, in case their names 
= not otherwise appear on the registered 
list. 


Mrs. Esther Simmons, 
‘* Martha A. Sweetser, 
‘* Lizzie P. Beal, 

“* Sarah A. Marshall, 
** M. Adeline Thayer, 
‘* Abbie E. Perry, 

‘* Enna M. Packard, 
** Elenora V. Blake, 
‘* Sarah E. Packard, 
‘* Flavilla Cole, 

** Dollie 8. Abbot, 

‘* Lydia B. Packard, 
‘* Fidelia C. Emerson, 
** Jennie M. Cutter, 
** Sarah J. Gurney, 

‘* Jane F. Keith, 

«© Eva L. Osborne, 

‘* Alvena Hilton, 

** Roana C. Brown, 

‘* Sarah M Gould, 

Miss Arabel Ames, 

‘* Mary A. Hollis, 
** Kate Gilgan, 

** Ella M. Hollis, 
* Ella B. Harris, 
** Carrie F. Hollis. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


The New Bedford Mercury reports as fol- 
lows: In this city a property tax is assessed 
upon 504 women, who are thereby entitled 
to vote for school committee. Besides 
these twenty-five women have been assessed 
for a poll tax at their request, which also 
secures them the right of voting, making a 
total of 529 women who are qualified for 
the exercise of the Suffrage to a certain ex- 
tent. Of these only sixty-two have become 
registered and had their names affixed to 
the voting lists, which is necessary in like 
manner as with masculine voters. Their 
names, arranged by wards, appear below: 

WARD ONE. 
Street of Residence. 


Elizabeth W. Stanton, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ann H. Willis, Belleville. 
WARD TWO. 

Lizzie W. R. Allen, 848 Purchase. 
Anna E. Foster, 123 Pleasant. 
Susan N. Soule, 18 Campbell. 
Sarah G. Lawton, 121 Pleasant. 
Lizzie F. Lawton 121 Pleasant. 
Annie E. Lewis, 8 North Oak. 


Ruth H. Reed, 103 Sycamore. 
Mary A. Sawtelle, 151 Pleasant. 
Anne Lawton, 121 Pleasant. 


Elizabeth A. Durfee, 5 Parker. 
Mary J. Buckminster, 355 Purchase. 
WARD THREE. 

Susie C. Graffam 54 Chestnut. 
Sarah W. Tripp, 69 Summer. 
Sarah M. Phillips, 190 County. 
Mary A. Dyer, 179 Summer. 
Lizzie Soule, 50 Hillman. 
WARD FOUR 
Caroline A. ‘Tucker, 77 Spring. 
Mary E. Thornton, 174 Union. 
Elvira C. Case, 167 Middle. 
Sarah R. Brady, 174 Union. 
Julia H. Brownell, 190 Union. 
Mary E. Chase, 15 Cheapside. 
Lydia G. Almy 120 Middle. 
Sarah D. Ottiwell, 85 Elm. 
Ella B Soule, 9 South Second. 
Sylvia B. Knowlton, 13 Court. 
WARD FIVE. 

Cornelia A. Cook, 33 Bush. 
Sarah E. Seabury, 44 Fourth. 
Caroline O Seabury 44 Fourth. 
Mary D. Devol, 23 Walnut. 
Susan M. Seabury, 124 County. 
Sylvia G. Howland, 37 South Sixth. 

elen W. Almy, 50 Walnut. 
Emily M. Almy, 50 Walnut. 
Helen H._ Prescott, 117 County. 
Elizabeth A. Thomas, 96 Fourth. 


Caroline Morgan 
Jane L. Poole, 
Cornelia P. Matthes, 
Amelia H. Jones, 


61 South Sixth. 
220 Acushnet av. 
17 South Sixth. 
110 County. 





wives and daughters of some of our best 
citizens, should be a rebuke to those who 
have maintained that only the lower and 
baser feminine element of society would 
availitself of the right of Suffrage. 


LOWELL. 


The Lowell American reports the total reg- 
istration of women as one hundred and 
seven, the occupation of whom, together 
with the names, are given below. The ages 
given are pretty evenly distributed between 
twenty-two and eighty years. It will be 
seen that Ward Six takes the pennant in re- 
gard to number, thirty-five of the total be- 
ing chargeable to that part of the city. All 
those who have been assessed have paid a 
poll-tax, the last one yesterday afternoon. 
The full list of those registered to date fol- 


lows :— 
WARD ONE. 


Catherine B. Folsom, Housewife. 
Mary F. Folsom, Teacher. 
Celestia P. Chase, Teacher. 
Elizabeth W. Clement, Matron. 
Melissa M. Mc Wade, Housewife. 
Betsey McWade, Housewife, 
Total—6. 
WARD TWO. 
Helen A. Whittier, Teacher. 
Anna F. Anderson, Teacher. 
Ella P. Judkins, Teacher. 
Parney H. Foote, Milliner. 
Helen M. Hunt, Teacher. 
Sophia P. Wetherbee, Teacher. 
Mary W. Eno, Housewife. 
Mary A. Semple, Housewife. 
Sylvia F. Blake, Housewife. 
Laura W. Pearson, Housewife. 
Maria H. Parker, Housewife. 
Mary A. Hall, Physician. 
Elizabeth R. Whitmore, Housewife. 
Nellie M. McAlvin, Housewife. 
Sarah H, Stickney, Housewife. 
Rowena Hildreth. 
Lauretta Hildreth, Housewife. 
Elvira D. Merrill, Housewife. 
Eleanor F. Wight, Housekeeper. 
Total—19. 
WARD THREE. 
Philena C. Moxley, Trader. 
Isabel M. Scripture, Housewife. 
Martha M Scripture, Housewife. 
Martha M. Scripture, 2d, Housewife. 
Fannie K. Fletcher, Housewife. 
Alice M. Clark, Teacher. 
Maria Swan. 
Sarah J. Swan, Housewife. 
Susan W. Dyer, Housewife. 
Sarah E. Gove, Housewife. 
Harriet Stone, Housewife. 
Fannie A. Scripture, Teacher. 
Total—12. 
WARD FOUR. 
Gertrude Sheldon, Teacher. 
Ida Sheldon, Teacher. 
Huldah W. Flint, Housewife. 
Josephine Sheldon, Teacher. 
Abby A. Wood, Housewife. 
Grace Wood, Music Teacher. 
Abby L. Varnum, Housewife. 
Harriet M. Spaulding, Housewife. 
Total—8. 
WARD FIVE. 
Beulah C. Brown, Housewife. 
Almeda Gage, Housewife. 
Emma B. Harrison, Housewife. 
Clara A. Hanaford, Teacher, 
Annie 8. Harlow, Teacher. 
Ellen M. Holden, Teacher. 
Llizabeth A. Whipple, Missionary. 
Sara F. Morey, Housewife. 
Mary F. Ward, Housewife. 
Mary E. Wheeler, Housewife. 
Marietta Wheeler, 
Mary A. Webster, Teacher. 
Hannah Read, Housewife, 
Betsey Read; Housewife. 
Eliza A. Davis, Housewife. 
Ruth A. Morrill, Housewife. 
Cornelia M. Davis, Teacher. 
Matilda J. Marsh, Housewife. 
Ellen E. W Burnham, Housewife. 
Harriet L. Melvin, Housewife. 
Charlotte E. Page, Physician. 
Phebe B. Evans, Housewife. 
Lucinda M. A. Edson, Housewife. 
Sarah 8S. Johnson, Housewife. 
Sabra Wright, Teacher. 
Frances M. Webster, Teacher. 
Maria D. Kelley. Housewife. 


Total—27. 





WARD 2. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Mason. 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Hewes. 


WARD 4. 


Mrs. Charlotte M. Robbins. 
Mrs. Lucy B. Fisher. 

Mrs. Mary J. Andrews. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Atkinson. 


WARD 5. 


Mrs. Margaret P. Snow. 
Mrs. Mary C. Whittier. 


WAED 6. 


Mrs. Clara J. Cowdin. 
Mrs. Sophia H. Wyman. 
Miss Sophronia L. Monroe. 


NATICK. 


EpITors JoURNAL:—I herewith send you 
the list of Natick women who have register- 
ed as voters for School Committee at the 
next election. Is there, in the State, any 
town of the size of ours (8500 inhabitants) 
who can show a larger list? 

O. A. CHENEY. 

Natick, Mass., Dec. 1, 1879. 

Jane R. Adams. 
Sarah 8. Adams. 
Irene J. Alcott, 
Carrie C. Alexander. 
Harriet E. Alexander. 
Clara L. Allen. 
Louisa F, Allen. 
Hattie A. Ambler. 
Nellie Anderson. 
Sarah J. Arnold. 
Irene M. Atwood. 
Charlotte J. Babb. 
Abbie E. Babcock. 
Sallie 8. Babcock. 
Amelia A. Bacon. 
Harriet F. Bacon. 
Leora A. Bacon. 
Charlotte Balcom. 
Eliza Bartlett. 
Emma A. Bartlett. 
Lizzie E. Bartlett. 
Julia A Beal. 
Abbie M. Bean. 
Margaret D. Bean. 
Caroline R. Best. 
Martha M. Bigelow. 
Mary E. Bigelow. 
Rebecca E_ Bigelow. 
Laura 8. Blethen. 
Harriet E. Boardman. 
Hattie E. Boardman. 
Nancy 38. Boardman. 
Sarah L. Boynton. 
Eliza Bragdon. 
Nancy H. Brigham. 
Sarah M. Brown. 
Mary J. Bruce. 
Mary 38. Bruce. 
Fanny H. Burks. 
Lizzie E. Burks. 
Lizzie J. Burks. 
Mary R. Caldwell. 
Nancy W. Chamberlain. 
Harriet A. Chase. 
Emma F. Chater. 
Olive Augusta Cheney. 
Georgietta Child. 
Louisa Clark. 
Nancy Clark. 
Susan A. Clark. 
Sarah B. Cleland. 
Maria L. Cobb. 
Hannah M. Colbath. 
Martha H. Cook. 
Rose 8. Cook. 
Sally 8. Coolidge. 
Sarah Isabella Coolidge. 
Aurinda G. Cowdin. 
Sarah E. Crowfut. 
Eveline Crosby. 
Desire H. Crowell. 
Mehitable Crowell. 
Hannah Cunniff. 
Martha Currier. 
Susan R. Currier. 
Susan E. Curry. 
Julina W. Cutler. 
Adaliza Damon. 
Elizabeth Davis. 
Rose A. Davis. 
Ruth A. Davis. 
Elizabeth Dean. 
Ellen M. Dewing. 
Lydia 8. Dewing. 
ary A. De Witt. 
Susie R. De Witt. 
Merial A. Dorchester. 
Laura A. Draper. 
Susan G. Draper. 





Helen Hamilton. 
Annie L. Hanchett. 
Susan G. Hanchett. 
E. F. Hand. 
Lavinia W. Hanson. 
Sarah T. Hanson. 
Maria R. Hardy. 
Mary Ellen Hardy. 
Cordelia J. Harris. 
Eliza W. Hathaway. 
Clara B. Hayes. 
Cordelia W. Hayes. 
Mary A. Hayward. 
Clara M. Hildreth. 
Ellie A. Hilt. 
Louisa M. Hobbs. 
Caroline Hodge. 
Isabel Holbrook. 
Ann E. Hosmer. 
Mary D. Hosmer. 
Anne M. Howe. 
Lucinda M. Howe. 
Caroline A. Jenks, 
Mary F. Jenks. 
Mary T. Johnson. 
Anna L. Jones. 
Susan 8. Jones. 
Lois A. Judkins. 
Eliza A. Kilner, 
Martha W. Kimball. 
Angie F. King. 
Anne Kinsman, 
Margaret E. Lane. 


Elizabeth Mary Leighton. 


Elizabeth M. Lincoln. 
Zelinda Loker, . 
Hannah N. Lord. 
Mary E. Maloon. 
Lucy A. Marshall. 
Dora Marston. 
Elizabeth A. Mason. 
Maggie Mc Cracken. 
H. Maria Mead. 
Louisa W. Messenger. 
Hannah A. Miles, 
Sarah A. Mills. 
Margie Minus. 
Mary F. Moody 
Mary A. W. Morse. 
Ruana Mublig. 
Sarah J. Neagle. 

A. Maria Norton. 
Abbie P. Nutt. 
Mary B. Parlin. 
Rose E. Patridge. 
Lydia J. Pearse. 
Julia Pearson. 
Jennie M. Peck. 
Mary A. Peloubet. 
Eila A. Pierce. 
Abigail E. Pratt. 
Eliza J. Pratt. 
Hannah N. Pray. 
Dora M. Ramsdell. 
Pamelia I. Randall. 
Sophia E. Randall. 
Mary C. Reynolds. 
Marietta Rice. 

Mary UV. Rice. 

8. Baker Rich. 
Martha A. Richards. 
Mary L. Ripley. 
Susan Robbins. 
Clara F. Robinson. 
Hannah Rockwood. 
Myrtie Rockwood. 
Susie J. Ryder. 
Lizzie T. Sawin. 
Annie Shattuck. 
Kate Sherwin. 
Martha A. Simonds. 
Elizabeth E. Smith. 
Emma Smith. 
Emma C. Smith. 


‘Eliza 8. Stedman. 


Hannah F. Stone. 
Martha I. Stratton. 
Sarah J. Swinburne. 
Alice L. Thompson. 
Matilda B. Tibbetts. 
Eda Louisa [ilton. 
Mary E. Tirrell. 
Charlotte A. Travis. 
Susan M. Travis. 
Emmeline Tucker. 
Laura 1 yler. 
Louisa Underwood. 
Maria J. Underwood. 
Mary C. Underwood. 
Anpie Valentine. 
Eliza D. Valentine. 
Mary E. Valentine. 
Hannab P. Walcott. 
Jennie R. Walcott. 
Valeria M. Walcott. 
Isanna Walker. 
Lizzie A. Walker. 
Elvira Ware. 
Harriet Washburn. 





nents, 

I remain yours in earnest, I. F. M. 
Haverhill, November 30, 1879. 

Ida F. Morse. 
Sarah A. White. 
Caroline A. Turner. 
Sarah A. Morse. 
Olive A. Roberts. 
Susan A. Bailey. 
Julia A. Marshall. 
Hannah N. Raymond. 
Abby M. Greenman. 
Angeline G. Huse. 
Abigail Hill. 
Catherine M. Webster. 
Philantha R. Sellers. 
Esther M. Haynes. 
Abbie M. Gardner. 
Louise J. Coffin. 
Mary G. Noyes. 
A. A. Pollard Mathes. 
Jennie A. Giles. 
Sarah C. Brown. 
Mary R. Stanley. 
Susan Trow. 
Mary A. Hill. 
Ada H. Chase. 
Clara L. Lamb. 
Lois B. Flanders. 
Annie B. Huse. 
Myra A. Read. 


GOOD FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 


The Sydney Hvening News reports that 
Mr. Windeyer has secured the assent of the 
House to the first parliamentary steps to- 
wards the establishment by Government of a 
Girl’s High School in Sydney. It says: 
‘We very much regret that it is necessary 
to invoke the pecuniary aid of the Govern- 
ment for such objects. We would infinite- 
ly prefer to see the energy and liberality dis- 
played in the old country followed by per- 
sons here, who would merely apply for a 
charter of incorporation, but as there ia lit- 
tle likelihood of anything of the kind being 
done, and as the State has taken upon itself 
the duty of providing for the secondary ed- 
ucation of our boys, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any intelligent man could oppose 
Mr. Windeyer’s motion. Few persons will 
openly state that they do not consider it nec- 
essary for women to be weli educated, 
though there are no doubt some lingering 
remnants of the prejudices of the past in 
many minds; the idea that Woman should 
simply be a ‘pretty toy’ is not yet quite 
eradicated. It cannot be too often repeated 
that if either should have an advantage in 
secondary education it should be the fair 
sex; for the future education of both sexes 
is far more dependent on women than on 
men.” 





oe 


NERVES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





A new crop of diseases has sprung up in 
America of which Great Britain until lately 
knew nothing, or but little. A class of 
functional diseases of the nervous system, 
now beginning to be known everywhere in 
civilization, seem to have first taken root 
under an American sky, whence their seed 
is being distributed through the world. A 
fleet of Great Easterns might be filled with 
hay-fever sufferers alone, and not Great 
Britian, nor all Europe, nor all the world, 
could assemble so large an army of suffer- 
ers from this distinguished malady, while 
our cases of nervous exhaustion would make 
a standing army as large as that of Russia. 
Of all the facts of modern socivlogy this rise 
and growth of functional nervous disease in 
the northern part of America is one of the 
most stupendous, complex and suggestive; 
to solve it in all its interlacings, to unfold 
its marvelous phenomena and trace them 
back to their sources and forward to their 
future development, is to solve the problem 
of sociology itself. 

A thousand causes have been assigned the 
task of accounting for this. Among the 
chief of these accredited causes are fast and 
excessive eating. Although the Americans 
are fast eaters, or used to be a quarter or 
half acentury ago, yet in the quantity both 
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of food and drinking they are surpassed both 
by the English and Germans. Europeans 
eat oftener than Americans, and eat more, 
in some cases having four or five meals a 
day, where the American has only two or 
three; and consume not only more alcoholic 
liquors of all kinds, but more fluids of every 
2 Americans of the higher class—and 
these remarks refer only to that class—uses 
but little fluid of any kind. The enormous 
quantity of alcoholic liquors, including 
beer, used in the United States is used toa 
large extent by Germans and Irish and those 
who live in the distant West and South. 
There are thousands of Americans who 
from year to year drink no tea or coffee, 
and but very little water. 

Long since | have surrendered the custom 
of asking my nervous patients whether they 
drink coffee, for most of them have been 
forced to drop the pleasant habit long be- 
fore they consult me. Through all the 
Northern States the brain working classes 
find coffee in some respects more poisonous 
than whiskey or tobacco, and thousands 
are made wakeful by even a mild cup of 
tea. The incapacity for bearing the gent- 
lest wines and beers is for thousands of our 
youth the only salvation against the demon 
inebriety. Thus the united forces of cli- 
mate and civilization are pressing us back 
from one stimulant to another, until, like 
babes, we find no safe retreat save in choco- 
late and milk and water. In the South, for 
climatic reasons, these substances are far 
better endured than in the North; but the 
very day on which this page is: composed I 
am called to see a Southerner transiently 
paralyzed, to all appearance, through tobac- 
co alone. Tolerance of stimulants is a 
measure of nerve; the English are men of 
more bottle-power than the Americans. To 
see how an Englishman can drink is alone 
worthy the ocean voyage. On the steamer 
a prominent clergyman of the Established 
Church sat down beside me, poured out 
half a tumblerful of whiskey, added some 
water and drank it almost at one swallow. 
He was an old gentleman, sturdy, vigorous, 
energetic, whose health was an object of 
comment and envy, I said to him, ‘‘How 
can you stand that? In America men of 
your class cannot dring that way.” He re- 
plied, ‘‘l have done it ali my life, and I am 
not aware that I wasever injured by it.” 

A number of years since I was present in 
Liverpool at an ecclesiastical gathering com- 
posed of leading members of the Establish- 
ed Church, from the bishops and archbish 
ops through all the gradations, At lunch- 
eon alcoholic liquors were served in a quan- 
tity that no assembly of any profession in 
this country could bave desired or tolerated. 

It is with men at work as with drinking: 
long hours of brain toil are better endured 
in Great Britain than in America: there is 
less exhaustion from the strain of overwork. 
This fact is observed by men of letters and 
scholars and men in public life—Parliamen- 
tary leaders, &c., in England can do more 
speaking, more sitting up late at night, as 
well as more eating and more drinking, 
than the politicians of America. 

The American speaks more rapidly than 
the central European; he makes more mus 
cular movements of the larynx in a minute; 
in his nervousness he clips words, articulat- 
ing indistinctly and allowing his voice to 
fall at the end of a sentence. sometimes so 
as to be inaudible. The Englishman speaks 
more slowly, enunciates more clearly, says 
fewer words to a minute and, as is well 
known, keeps the voice up where an Ameri- 
can would let it fall. The American says 
more than the English woman, is easier and 
more alert for converse, quicker to seize a 
delicate irony, more facile to respond to a 
suggestion, than the English lady in the 
same walk of life. I believe also that the 
English, Germans and Swiss cannot hear as 
many words in a minute as Americans, the 
auditory nerve and the brain behind it be- 
ing incapable of receiving and codrdinating 
as many sounds in a given time. Hence it 
is necessary to speak to them with more 
calmness and clearness, whatever language 
may be employed.—Geo. M. Beard in North 
American Review. 


int 


THE NEW ROGER WILLIAMS MONUMENT 





The committee on parks have fulfilled 
the letter of the conditions on which Miss 
Betsey Williams gave Roger Williams park 
to the city. Thespirit of the vondition was 
fulfilled two or three yearsago. Had the 
estimable Miss Betsey seen from the west- 
etn windows of the red farmhouse the mon- 
ument to old Roger which now stands fair 
and large in the best locality in the park, it 
is not likely that she would have stipulated 
for another. But the bronze statue was not 
in her day, and, remembering how the 
grave of the founder of the city had once 
been lost, she thoughtfully devised a way 
by means of which it should not be lost 
again. 

“A monument in the family burying- 
ground,” so ran the deed, and the words 
confronted the committee on parks when 
the costly statue was done. It would be in- 
appropriate to place the bronze statue in the 
retired burying-ground; it would be unsafe 
not tocomply with the provisions.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HUMOROUS. 


Best when rare—family broils. 


Don’t buy thermometers now. They’ll 
be lower after a while.-- Philadelphia Herald 


It was Sir Boyle Roche who remarked: 
“Gentlemen, single misfortunes never come 
alone, and I have always noticed that when 
the greatest misfortune happens it is always 
followed by one much greater.” 


A pious French priest recently gave out 
ap announcement as follows: “If it rains in 
the morning the procession will take place 
in the afternoon; and if it rains in the after- 
noon the procession will take place in the 
morning.” 

Lady: ‘‘Why did you leave your last 
place?” Servant: ‘‘Well, yer see, mum, I 
had to pay for all my breakages and, as 
they come to more than my wages, yer see, 
mum, it was a kind of impogission that I 
couldn’t stand. ”"— Fun. 


We heard recently the story of a washer- 
woman who, being such a regular and at- 
tentive listener at church, was commended 
by her pastor. “Yes,” she said, ‘after my 
hard week’s work is done, I git so rested to 
come to church, and sit and think about 
nothin!” 


A teacher, endeavoring to familiurize a 
little girl with the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, with little evidence of 
success, finally asked: “If I were to bore a 
hole through the earth, and you were to go 
through at this end, where would you come 
out?” ‘Come out?” replied the child. 
‘‘Why, I’d come out of the hole, miss!” 


Among the replies to an advertisement of 
& music committee for ‘‘a candidate as or- 
ganist, music teacher,” etc., was the fol 
lowing: ‘‘Gentlemen, I noticed your adver- 
tisement for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been 
both for several years, I offer you my serv- 
ices.” 


“Come here, sir, till I tan your jacket for 
nang said Currier toa truant pupil. The 
oy softly answered, ‘‘A soft tan, sir.” 
The muscles of the teacher's face and arm 
relaxed, and the punishment was commuted 
to the admonition to be careful about play- 
ing hookey again. Thus it is that a soft 
tan, sir, turneth away wrath. 


A op puts his head in at the win- 
dow of the shop where an honest cobbler is 
working, never thinking of evil, and says, 
cheerily, “Well, my friend, how many 
thieves are there in this street, without 
counting you?” ‘‘What!” yells the cob- 
bler, ‘‘without counting me?” ‘Well, 
then,” says his imperturbable questioner, 
“how many are there counting you?” 


A Scotch clergyman, whose habit it was 
to preach hell-fire to his congregation in 
+ doses, had occasion to visit a poor, 
sick parishioner. After enlarging with 
considerable unction on his favorite topic, 
he said to her: ‘‘Now, my dear woman, did 
you ‘ever appreciate the tortures of the 
damned before?” ‘‘Nae, nae, never till you 
came here,” was the rather equivocal an- 
swer. 


A Little Girl. 
Hints, Scrap-Books, Pictures, Games, Xmas Cards, 
Xmas Box Toys, Jap. Goods, etc. J. JAY GOULD, 


10 Bromfield street (near Washington.) ONE STORE 
ONLY. | 493t 


‘PROSPECTUS. 


The Saturday Magazine, 


BOSTON MASS, WEEKLY. 


FRED B. PERKINS, EDITOR. 


It is issued weekly, in numbers of not less than 
twenty-eight pages, large octavo, of reading matter 
each. 

Ite price, $3.50 a year, is fixed to suit ple who 
are ane fond of good reading and obliged to be 
economical; and it gives more reading to the dollar 
than any periodical of as high a grade. 

Its sources are the best English quarterly, month- 
ly, and weekly periodicals, and other first-class pub- 
lications, 

Its selections are short, bright and fresh. No 
long continuations. It will give ite readers the best 
short stories; biographical sketches of eminent per- 
sons; popular papers on literature, natural science 
sociology, home affairs, arts, accomplishments, and 
amusements. 

Its object is, to furnish healthy and entertainin 
family reading for intelligent people; and while it 
will not take sides on any partisan question, it will 
promote every good cause. 

LIBRARY AND LITERARY ADVICE. 

The editor, having large experience in all matters 
relating to Libraries, Books, and Literature, is ready 
to advise and assist in cag | and purchasing 
books, organizing, cataloguing, an’ conducting libra- 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 





with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with Syoceee exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- | 
jen opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 
MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—aND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
aa of the principals may be seen dally from 11 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University Schoo) of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Toe. 

Pupils received in special branches, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
7 of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEZEES, 
With Equal Songies, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medica 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I, T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., _ ly40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E, CONSERVATORY, 


BosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages 


tion with the above is a well appointed 














ries, and literary questions and j 4 y; 
address him, personally. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 

The SATURDAY MaGazine clubs with everything 
that is clubable, on the very lowest terms. 

DISCOUNTS. 

The most liberal discounts allowed to the Missiona- 

ry Classes. These are, clergymen and teachers. 
DEALERS, 

Very liberal terms to dealers. The policy of the 
magazine is to trade direct, and to give the retail 
dealer the whole profit beyond publisher's margin. 

Price, $3.50 a year: $1.75 for six months; $1.00 for 
three months, Bingie numbers, eight cents. Address 
as above, 3m50. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 


No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS BUTLER. 





ALTON, N. H. 


Although I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR by sending the proper 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 
My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given ap os oth- 
er physicians. J. BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely 5 with REEUMATION, 
h been cured r, Greene’s treatment. 
— , THOMAS O’NEIL. 
The Doctors may be consulted upon all DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by /etter. 


R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 





In 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous one prom a. The whole 8 
will be caref' i 

Special Mees made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 
largelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
pent = ists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


2 For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 














James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 





dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children, 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin 1, 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 
50 cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By AGNUS MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
llustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s. 
By Magnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brimstoge Court (The), By Exiz- 
ABETH Stuart Puetps. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affair (The) By author of 
“Detmold."’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two, A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. Marruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Harrwe.. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. LaTu- 
BURY, I6mo, $1.50, 

Christmas Pie. By Etta M. Baker. Ilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss Latusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 


| up girls. 


More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather.”’ 16mo, 484 pages. 
lllustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. By Pansy. 12mo. 
liiustrated. $1 50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


e Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GroRGE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Pvet’s Homes, Vol, IE. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr. Holmee, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, etc., etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8S. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 

rtraits. Reversal for young people. Quarto. 
legant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautifal qoeme, 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. 8. F. 

Smita, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illuetrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight masterly 

full-page drawings, twenty ——— vignettes, and 

a beautiful and oy. title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


- Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Iliustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
433mo 





Popular Music Books. 


New T 
Temperance Jewels, Sonus ofthe bes 


quality. 30cts. (Nearly ready.) 

H 8s Sabbath School 

White Robes, sone'ost"tver made. ‘30 ete 
Superi llecti f Anth 

Gem Gleaner, forcturc'Services. “$1.00 


A Prodigal Son, s.fisn“cottinenaed fo Mus 


ical Societies. 75 cts. 


H ixed Voices. O 
American Glee Book. rite very tes: Gice 


and Chorus Books. $1.50. 


Emerson's Vocal Method, “Srainou® 


me of the very best. $1,50. 


Dr. of Alcantara, Su’ oue"s. deo? Foss 





(3 Specimens of these or any other books, or 
any piece of Sheet Music mailed anywhere, post free» 
for the retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica N.Y. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study GERMAN witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found_elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FURN I TUR SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co- 


7and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m4i 














THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Ferici1a Hemans. 
g Volume of our “Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns and Songs.” 
Nearer My God to Thee! 
By Saran FLOWER Apams. 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
By Wutu1am Knox. 
Abide with Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. ‘ 
By Avevustvus Montaevug TopiaDy. 
All illustrated by Miss L. B. Humpurey, and is- 
sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each. 
The form and size of these books, the purity of 
the tint, and the clearness of the letter-press, make 
Ge volumes valuable and beautiful gifts.—Boston 
lournal. 


The Vagabonds. 


By J.T. TRowsRiper. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. 0. C. 
DaRLey. 4to, full gilt. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of **Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” “Thousand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerous letter-prese 
and full-page lilustrations and Maps of the Route, 
specially prepared for this work. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncn, author of ‘‘Art 
and Artiets in Connecticut.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Cat- 
VERT, author of “Wordsworth; a Biogrephic Ais- 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,’’ ‘Life and Works 
of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein.” etc. 16mo, 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. 

Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 


man, 
Translated from the French by Miss Vireria 
CuamP.Lin, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


a 
Mr. Phillips Goneness, 
A tale of wedded love. By James M. Baitey. “The 
Danbury News Man."’ Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All dolt,’’ ‘Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Mary Tuacuer Hieeinson. With full 

pee illustrations by Mrs. Lucy Gisppon Morse. 

6mo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of rea) boys and girle, not of the ‘goody’ 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief, 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The avthor, ae 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomae 
Wentworth Higginson."’"— Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


By J. T, Trowsrivex, author of ‘His Own Mas- 
rs “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated, 


Roderick Ashcourt, 


A story showing how a manly boy and a noble girl 
bravelygbattled with great troubles. By DaniEL 
Wise, D. 16mo, cloth, illustiated; teing the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.00 
per volume. 

Magellan ; 
OR. THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow Le; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. Our Illustrated Holiday Cata- 
logue free by mail to any address on application, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


PRANG’'S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis- 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers, 


PRANG'S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG'S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz and 
N. A. Calkins, each with thirteen colored illustra- 
tions, with the following titles:— 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 


Wading Birds, Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


. These panels have become very popular as an orn- 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher, 


BOSTON. [ 498m 
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ANOTHER WORD FOR MR, PARKMAN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Will you allow me a 
little space in which to say ‘‘amen” to 
Elizabeth K. Churchill's word in the Journ- 
AL of November 15th; and thank her for 
that timely utterance? 

It seems to me that all true manhood will 
bless her for refusing to allow one ‘‘iota of 
obligation to be lifted from man’s shoulders 
to stand on the same moral heights with the 
best of women.” That is the right word to 
utter. It isthe living truth of the living 
God. Moses uttered it, Christ uttered it. 
The law written in man’s flesh, and blood, 
and bones, and brain, has uttered it in all 
generations. 

Scale down the demands of the seventh 
commandment, forsooth! That sort of re- 
pudiation don’t pass. Men have tried it in 
all ages and centuries; but ali their bank- 
rupt laws have failed to bring a discharge 
to the poor debtor. How that fearful law 
comes thundering down through the ages! 
“Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, to the third and fourth gener- 
ation!” Call it cruel if you will, flout Mo- 
ses and his ‘‘thus saith the Lord,” if it suits 
your tastes; but here stands the law, just as 
fresh and operative in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, among the most cultivated of the human 
race, as it was amoug the wandering tribes 
in the desert. Who enacted this fearful 
law? Who enforces it from generation to 
generation? Was it a Father of infinite 
love and purity, who knows that His dear 
children can only attain their highest hap- 
piness by its enforcement? Some of us 
think so. But let the law be explained by 
“Laws of Nature’ “Chance,” ‘'Protop- 
lasm,” ‘‘Evolution,” General Confusion, 
what you please for an author. What does 
it matter about the explanation? Here 
stands the law enforcing its terrible penal- 
ties as of old. No scaling down here! 
Here stands the law; and here stand the 
wretched, guilty transgressors. Here they 
stand, the moral lepers of the human race. 
The most loathsome company of human 
beings on the face of the earth. Here they 
stand in their guilt and shame, whether hid- 
ing under jewels and costly apparel, or fre- 
quenting the dens of poverty and want. The 
good Samaritan can alone come near tliem 
without contamination; and an innocent 
youth or maiden had better fall into a den 
of hungry tigers than into their society. 
Here they are, and there are five men, at 
least, for every woman. 

Here, too, stand the great multitude of 
innocent sufferers! Isthere anything in the 
whole round of sin and suffering more touch- 
ing? A man recently, in a moment of fa- 
natical frenzy, plunged his knife to the 
heart of his little daughter, while sleeping 
in her maidenly innocence, killing her in- 
stantly. This is murder! fearful, appalling 
murder, A violation of the sixth com- 
mandment. Nothing but proved insanity 
will save this man from the gallows. Yet 
how fortunate was the life and death of this 
dear child compared with the life and death 
of children killed by a violation of the 
seventh commandment! These poor inno- 
cents can not remember a time when they 
did not suffer. Happy they that pass out 
of life in childltood! But many struggle on 
to girlhood and womanhood, suffering much 
from many physicians with little relief, till 
they read in their Bibles this fearful law 
under which they suffer—‘‘Visiting the in- 
iquities of the fathers upon the children.” 

What wonder at such a. revelation that 
some rush out of life by suicide! What 
wonder that others are found raving in hos- 
pitals! It may well be matter of surprise 
that so many are found exhibiting the high- 
est form of the Christian spirit, returning 
only good for all the unspeakable wrong 
done them. 

Mr. Parkman thinks that men are as little 
inclined as ever to submit themselves to the 
same moral standard by which women are 
measured, It may be so. There is room 
for doubt, however. The question has not 
fairly been before us yet in a way to be act- 
ed upon squarely. We are coming to it; 
and there are often indications that the com- 
mon sort of men do not hold to the scaling 
down process. A heart-broken father or 
brother in the frenzy of his grief shoots, at 
sight, one of these scaling down fellows; 
when brought to trial why do not the 
twelve good men and true bring him in 
guilty and send him to the gallows? I can 
see but one reason; a feeling in the minds 
of men that there are crimes which are not 
provided for in our present laws. I should 
be sorry to believe that there are not hosts 
of men—controlling hosts—in our land, 
who would refuse to measure themselves, or 
be measured by others, by any lower moral 
law than that applied to the best women. 
The trial of this matter isapproaching. Let 
it come, 


About one thing there is substantial agree © 


ment among the masses of intelligent citi- 
vens. The very ignorant, andI am sorry 
to add some of the very learned, must be 
left out of this company; but the great 
body of intelligent citizens see clearly that 
their freedom, their citizenship, all they 
hold sacred in country and home, have 
their foundation in the ‘‘blazing ubiquities” 
of our great Declaration. Outside of this 
great light all is darkness, uncertainty, an- 
atchy. In its clear light white men came 
first to substantia! equality before the law. 





Then it was seen that the color of the skin 
was no bar to its protection. The fetters 
fell from the slaves. They were men. It 
made them citizens. Before the law all are 
equals. 

Now it has teen clearly seen by some, 
for near half a century, that every consid- 
eration and quality that go to make up citi- 
zenship in man, and constitute him a legal 
veter and joint law-giver in our land, inhere 
in woman. We must either extinguish the 
‘blazing ubiquities” or enfranchise woman. 
Shall we extinguish? It will leave us all in 
outer utter darkness. We can not doit. I 
trust we would not do it, had we full pow- 
er. Blaze on, great, glorious ‘‘ubiquities” 
till the whole round earth is made jubilant 
in the light. 

American women are clearly entitled to 
an equality before the law with American 
men. We, legal voters, are the repositories 
of all political power in this land of laws 
and constitutions. We can alter, amend or 
abolish, as we see fit. The responsibility 
of withholding the rights of women rests 
upon our shoulders. (It seems not yet to 
have reached our consciences. ) 

But one step in the right direction we 
have already taken. Woman's power can 
now be felt in educational matters. One 
other step ought to be taken this very win- 
ter. She ought, at once, to share with her 
brother the responsibility of the rum-shop. 
She is, in this liquor iniquity, the greatest 
innocent sufferer. We sorely need her 
help. Letus, legal voters, ask of our agents 
for the right law on the subject. They are 
in duty bound to listen to our request. 

When the women of America are fully 
enfranchised, when the women and the men 
of the land are jointly and severally the law- 
givers together, on equal terms, then, if it 
shall be found that, in our onesidedness, 
we have misread Moses and Christ, and the 
law written in our common nature, and 
find that man, on account of his great frailty 
is fairly entitled to some other, and lower 
moral standard than that by which woman 
is measured, why, then sobe it. But until 
the case is thus fairly tried and fully deter- 
mined, some men, I am sure, will cling to 
their right of measuring themselves and 
being measured by others by the highest 
moral standard applied to the best women. 

D. S. Wurrney, 
Southboro’, December, 1879. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS, 





The immense stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Writing Desks, Shaving and Toilet Stands, 
Foot Rests, Bouquet and Bible Stands, 
Clover Leaf and Surprise Tables, Folding 
Chairs, Music Portfolios, Brackets, Re- 
ception Chairs, Book Cases, Etageres, Par- 
lor Cabinets, Piano Stools and Music 
Stands, Blacking Cases, Hat Trees and Hall 
Stands, Eusels, Portfolios, Reception ‘la- 
bles, Onyx Marble Tops, Venetian Mirrors, 
Olive Wood Tables and Rulers, Curious 
Pieces from Venice, Paris, Vienna and 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Swiss Lace Cur- 
tains, Rich Silk and Gold Brocades from 
Moscow, are among the novelties inter- 
spersed through the show-rooms of Paine’s 
Furniture Manufactory on Friend and 
Canal Streets, Boston. Without any ex- 
ception, they have the largest stock of 
ornamental furniture to be found in this 
vicinity, as they manufacture and import 
direct from European manufacturers, and 
sell strictly for cash at wholesale prices, 
guaranteeing a saving to their customers of 
ten to fifteen per cent. A full illustrated 
price list is furnished by mail on receipt of 
postal card. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Ports’ Homes. Pen and Pencil Sketches 

of American poets and their homes. By 

Arthur Gilman and others. D. Lothrop 

& Co., Boston. 

The poets are Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Walt Whitman, Joaquin Miller, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Nora Perry, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Col. Paul H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, and Dr. 8. F. Smith. The por- 
traits of most of these are given and pic- 
tures of the home of each, or of the study, 
or both. A gossipy sketch goes with each 
subject. Biographical anecdotes and _his- 
torical facts havea pleasant grouping. But 
one feels a shock to find Joaquir Miller put 
in with Emerson, and Bryant, and Holmes. 
Visions anything but poetic of his deserted 
wife and children fix a far different rank 
for him. 

The book is very handsomely gotten up, 
and in spite of the drawback named gives a 
pleasant glimpse of the homes of illustrious 
authors. Price, $2. Gilt edges, $2.50. 


One of the daintiest, as it is one of the 
prettiest, little books of the season is a wee 
portfolio called Wetcome Basy. Poems 
of infancy, printed in blue ink, will be read 
with pleasure beside every baby cradle. 
It is for sale by A. Williams & Co. 


More Ways THAN ONE. By Alice Perry. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 

Is a story, the principal characters of 
which are members of one family. The 
tale is of their separate fortunes. As the 
name indicates, its aim is to show that there 
is more than one way to happiness, aad 
that happiness does not depend upon out- 
ward circumstances. The characters are 
very distinct and well drawn. Price, $1.50. 


COUNSELS TO PARENTS, ON THE MORAL 
EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN IN RE 
GARD T9 Sex. By Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. For sale by Brentano, 39 Marion 
square, New York. Price, $1. 

There is a certain fine fitness in the fact 
that this remarkable book should be written 
by the first woman physician, She has 
treated this delicate and difficult subject 
from a scientific as well as moral point of 
view, and from the knowledge gained by a 








uarter of a century of medical practice. 
he topics involved are dealt with in the 
most thorough manner. The true and the 
false are taught, and the results of the prac- 
tice of each show that the effect of viola- 
tion of physical laws insures a train of mis- 
eries not alone upon the sinner, but upon 
his descendents for generations. It is the 
warning and counsel of an educated and 
thoughtful woman physician to parents, 
how they may save their children froma 
widespread evil. It should be read by old 
and young. 

Harper's YounG Peorie, which has 
reached its sixth number and is widely wel- 
comed, aims to be instructive as well as en- 
tertaining, or rather to instruct while it 
entertains, will be sent with Harper's Weekly 
for $5.00 a year. Single subscriptions, 
$1.50. Five copies, $7.00. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


KRIS KRINKLE IS COMING!!! 

Please mention the Journat when realizing the 
advantage of the advertisements. 

For Christmas, at Notman’s studio, 99 
Boylston street, opposite the Public Garden, 
miniatures for miniature cases, brooches 
and lockets. 


The bookstore of W. B. Clarke, 340 
Washington street, isa kind of emporium 
for holiday book-buyers, as the stock is ex- 
ceedingly large and varied, and low prices 
are the rule. The stock is also very conve- 
niently arranged, and any one can find in a 
few moments’ time the class of books he 
may desire to obtain. 


A Wheeler & Wilson sewing-machine 
will gladden the heart of a woman more 
than avy gift that can be suggested. It will 
bea permanent investment of happiness for 
years to come, 


The daintiest, tidiest boots for ladies, 
misses and children, can be found at W. H. 
Pearson & Co’s., 21 Temple Place. Burt's 
boots are famous for excellence and ele- 
gance; and for slippers—we do not know 
of handsomer! 


America, our National Hymn, by Rev. 
8. F. Smith, D.D., with exquisite illustra- 
tions, and an illustrated sketch of the au- 
thor. Quarto $2. Full gilt $3. A book 
for every American. The superb style in 
which this volume is brought out, together 
with its subject, will render it one of the 
most appropriate gift books of the season. 
There is no part of the country where the 
hymn it embodies has not been sung; and, 
though written less than forty years ago, its 
exalted sentiment and fervid patriotism have 
raised it to the dignity of the American Na 
tional Ode. Besides the text, the volume 
contains eight full page engravings, after 
designs by Harry Fenn, Granville Perkins, 
Robert Lewis and Thomas Moran. It has 
a biography of the author. D, Lothrop & 
Co. 
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The most unique and clegant child’s book 
ever issued in America. ‘‘Child Lore.” 
Two hundred engravings and eight exqui- 
site colored pictures, Edited by Mrs, Clara 
Doty Bates. Price $3. With her magic 
“open sesame,” the editor has penetrated 
every nook and corner of Wonderland, 
and brought back treasures both new and 
old. Between the enchanted covers of 
“Child Lore” may be found not only the 
favorite nursery classics, Dick Whitting- 
ton, Cinderella, Hop-o’-my Thumb, Blue- 
beard, Puss in Boots, etc., etc,, all told in 
fresh and charming verse, but also the 
chimes, rhymes, and jingles of all nations. 
together with many interesting notes con- 
cerning their origin. The book is printed 
on the best of paper, with the best of type. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 


‘‘Art in the Nursery.” Price fifty cents. 
This unique volume was made for the very 
little folks, but amuses the whole famil 
with its very funny pictures, among which 
are many designed especially for children 
to copy upon slate or paper—a capital way 
to busy roguish little fingers. D, Lothrop 
& Co. 


“Babyland For 1879.” Cloth binding, 
$1, boards 75 cents. This large quarto vol- 
ume contains six complete little serial stories 
for the babies. It is full of bright, beauti- 
ful pictures, of little stories and jingles, 
and all in clear, big type, with words divid 
ed into syllables, and printed on thick pa- 
per; altogether the very king of books for 
little folks. D. Lothrop & Co. 


We suppose that D. Lothrop & Co. pub- 
lish a larger variety of children’s books 
than any other house. It is a delight to 
examine their counters, packed wlth books 
of every kind. They seek to elevate the 
standard of children’s literature, and to pu- 
rify the mental atmosphere of vulgar prints, 
and their books are perfect, outside and in- 
side. Give them a call. ‘‘More Ways Than 
One,” by Alice Perry, ‘‘Christmas Pie,” by 
Ella M. Baker, and ‘‘Once Upon a Time” 
by Emma E. Srown, are superb books for 
presents, even for grown np children. 


The store of J. A. Jackson, the well- 
known hatter and furrier, 412 Washington 
street, is very popular and reliable. Twenty- 
five years experience in all branches of this 
line of trade, affords him ample facilities 
for securing the best of stock, with the 
surety of gratifying the varied wants of the 
public. Every article that goes out of that 
store is guaranteed, and nothing poor is 
ever sold. For Christmas presents we can 
reccommend nothing nicer than his fine fur 
goods, gloves, hats, canes, umbrellas. La- 
dies’ furs made a specialty, and in choice 
and elegant styles. 


We cal! attention to the advertisement of 
W. F. Nichols & Co., corner West and 
Tremont streets. Holiday presents are 
many and elegant indeed, and prices are 
low. 

Messrs. J. J. Dobson & Co., display an 
immense assortment of carpets and Toker 
and oriental rugs at very low prices. A 
lasting Christmas present is a beautiful rug. 


To begin the New Year properly, one 
should obtain an Excelsior Diary at 21 
Milk, St. M. R. Warren. This store is a 
depot for gold pens and pocket-books. We 
do not know where to obtain a finer variety. 
Notice advertisement. 





Artists’ materiels and a full line of station- 
ers’ fancy goods of the best quality can be 
found at A.A Walker & Co., next to Globe 
Theatre. All kinds of fine gifts. 


No more cheerful sight than an open fire 
with a bright Turkey rug spread before it; 
no better place to buy that rug than at John 
H. Pray, Sons & Co’s. 


What better present than a dozen Turk- 
ish Bath tickets? Cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and godliness is health. Make 
— friends happy and healthy by going to 

r. Dio Lewis, 17 Beacon street, for tickets. 


One of the largest and best selected stock 
of books appropriate for the season, to be 
found in the city, isat N. P. Campbell & 
Co., 17 Franklin street. The entire stock is 
conveniently arranged, and an early exam- 
inution should be taken to avoid unpleasant 
crowding. 

The Economy Co., 27 Franklin street, 
offer unique and valuable gifts for the stu- 
dent, the library and counting room, Note 
their varied cards in our columns, 

Under the bridge opposite the Old South 
will be found an attractive and frequented 
resort for those who have any taste for 
books. 

We have tried to our satisfaction the 
Davis Sewing Machine, we and our sisters 
and our—well, allofus. We can honestly 
recommend it as an excellent and valuable 
gift. It willdo everything—a/most baste, 
pucker and stitch alone. 


We call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Wilson Chair Co. 
The frames of their chairs are elegantly 
gilded and ornamented, and are upholstered 
to please the taste of the purchaser It is 
impossible to conceive of any desirable pos- 
ture adapted to the comfort of the human 
frame that cannot be obtained in this Chair. 
They are also fitted upon wheels when de- 
sired asa ‘‘Self-propelling Chair” finished 
expressly for ease and comfort of invalids 
who may be afflicted with rheumatism. Also 
arranged in Cane Seating for warm climates. 
The numerous medals, prizes and diplomas, 
which have been awarded the Inventor of 
these various styles of chairs justly entitles 
them to the high rank they have attained. 
We commend its adoption to every family, 
and any person desiring such a protean 
comfort for their homes, shou!d examine it 
or send for illustrated circular, from which 
many hints of its usefulness and value can 
be obtained. 


Innumerable are the toys and fancy 
goods now on exhibition at the well known 
store of Horace Partridge & Co’s., Hanover 
street. Childrens’ rights are recognized by 
every conceit possible for a gift. Just call. 


Consult your ease by early selections at 
Messrs. Lockwood Brooks & Co. opposite 
Franklin street. They have all the new 
books for the old and young, all the stand- 
ard books in fine bindings, all the illustrat- 
ed books of the season, every novelty in 
stationery, an immense stock of photograph 
albuias, and Christmas cards in almost end 
less variety. Everything is sold at the low- 
est prices, and careful and courteous atten- 
tion is given to all who come to examine or 
to buy. 

If ever there are varieties under the sun, 
they will be found in the elegant Dressing 
Robes and Wrzps advertised by Freeman & 
Gray,opposite Park street. Tliey are of the 
most exquisite design and finish, and in 
prices lower than anything of the kind we 
have seen elsewhere. It would be impos 
sible for any lady to vie with these in nicety, 
beauty, work orvalue. All kinds of other 
gifts and furnishing goods also. 


A useful gift is the self-closing inkstand 
which we advertise, and it is within the 
compass of every pocket-book. Agents are 
making a generous livelihood by canvassing 
them. Lady Agents wanted. A liberal 
discount made to agents. Call and see 
them. Ink thrown in. 





Excellent New Books. 


PILGRIYIS PROGRESS. BY JONN BUN. 
YAN. New Holiday Edition, from entirely new 
plates, With a Memoir of Bunyan by Archdeacon 
Allen, illustrated with twenty wood-cuts; Macan- 
lay’s brilliant Essay on Bunyan; a fine steel por- 
trait, forty excellent illustrations, and eight color 
ed plates. In ahandsome octavo, $2.50. POPU- 
LAR SDITION, $1 00. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the “Little Clas- 
sic’’ edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, printed on tinted and highly calender- 
ed paper, with wide margin. Sold only in sete. 5 
vols., 16mo. $10.00; half calf, $29.00; tree calf, 
$25.00. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edi- 
tion of Mr. Emerson's works; and both in the ster)- 
ing character of its contents and in its attractive style, 
it 18 a Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne, 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW. 
THORNE, Uniform with the Fireside Edition 
of Emerson. In 12 volumes, 16mo, each illustrated 
with two fine vignettes. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$20.00; half calf, $40.00; tree calf, $50.00. 

A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne's 
complete works. It is printed on tinted and calen- 
dered paper, and bound in a style similar to that of 
the Fireside Emerson. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES, Edited by one 
of the editors of ‘‘Hymmns of the Ages." New edi- 
tion, $1.50. 

A most interesting book, containing (to use Mr. 
Whittier’s words concerniug it) a “broad, liberal, 
catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the flower of the world’s piety and devotion.” 


Illustrated Library Editions, 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS, With 
ntroductions, biographical and historical, by E. 
P. WHIPPLE, Printed on fine paper, and contain- 
ing over 550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 
volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$43.50; half calf, $100.00. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. Carefully edi 
ted, and beautifully illustrated with forty-eight en- 
gravings on steel. With glossary and a very full 
index of characters. Finely printed, handsomely 
bound. Twenty-five volumes. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 a volume; the set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


SEALED ORDERS, By ELIZABETH STU- 
ART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
“Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

One would need to go far and search diligently be- 
fore finding stories more sweet and tender, more in- 
tense in their realiem, or exhibiting a keencr or more 
womanly sympathy than the seventeen which are 
contained in Miss Phelps’s latest volume.—Boston 
Journal. 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. By SARAH 
O. JEWETT, author of ‘‘Deephaven,” and “Play- 
Days." “Little classic” style, $1.25. 
**Deephaven,”’ *‘Play-Days,”’ and now ‘ Old Friends 

and New,” are full of admirable humor, quaint and 

delicious character, choice illustration, and pure and 
simple narrative.—7he Morning Star. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston, 


A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Photograph Albums 


Made to my order in Germany. An immense variety 
at the lowest prices. Please call and examine, 


W.B CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, Boston, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


¢2” Catalogues furnished gratis upon appiication, 
493m 




















- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
New England Women’s Club. Monday, 


Dec. 15, at 4 P.m., Mrs. Abba G. Woolson will speak 
on **Woman’s work in Education.”’ Club tea at 6 . 





Sunday Meeting for Women. At 4 Park 
street, Dec. 14, at 3 P.m., Mrs, M. H. Hunt speaker. 
Subject, “Laws of God.” 





The Moral Education Association will 
hoid meetings during the month of December as 
follows:— 

Dec. 13, 3 Pp, M., there will be a meeting at Mrs. A. 
A. Fellows’, 51 Market street, Cambridgeport. Dr, 
Arvilla B. Haynes will speak. Subject, ‘*Pre-natal In- 
fluences.”’ 

Dec. 14, 7.30, p.M., there wili be a meeting in the 
Unitarian Church, Main street, Charlestown, between 
Wood and Green streets. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
will speak. Subject, *‘Individuality in the Home.” 

Dec. 20, 3 Pp. M., there wi'l be a meeting at Mrs. L. 
M. Southworth’s, 54 Austin street, Cambridgeport. 
pn Rev. Pitt Dillingham will speak. Subject, “Jus- 

ce.’ 

Dee 27,3 p.m. there will be a meeting at Mra. P. 
M. Kendall's, 123 Inman street, Cambridgeport. Miss 
Harriet 8. Tolman will speak. Subject. ‘‘Woman as 


a Poem.” 
All cordially invited. 


Classes in German and Italian just be- 
inning at the Woman’s Union, No. 4 Park street. 
ginners in German, Thursday at 4 o'clock. 


Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, of Salem, lectures 
in Wesleyan Hali, Dec. 18, before the Ladies’ Phyri- 
ological a. - on_ “Eating and Drinking proper- 








, irs. Noan Mayo, Char. Lx. Com. 
Boston, Dec, 8, 1879. 


Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of there beantifal cards: 
Six aesorted Cards for................000.5- 
Ten assorted Cards for.................... $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 


SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


¢ LARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tendency to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificaies from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
Sole agents, } 
Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 
Boston Store, 2, Frank!.n street. 























FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENT 


Nothing ismore WELCOME or DESIRABLE than a 
first class 


SEWING MACHINE. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Has that reputation. Has taken all the 


GOLD MEDALS! 
Office 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 
3w50 


W. H. PEARSON & CO. 


Have the Largest Assortment 


—OF~— 





E.C.BORT’S BOOTS 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN 


Ever Offered in Boston 
21 and 23 TEMPLE PLACE. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


We shall have on sale in the Holiday Season (and 
at all times) a fine assortment of Stationers’ Fancy 
Goods, comprising: Ink Stands, Paper Weights, 
Gold Pens and Pencils, Stylographic Pens, &&. 


ALSO, PORTEMONAIES. 
Photograph Albums, Odor and Toilet Cases, Colo- 
gne Barrels in Silver and Gilt, Old Oaken Buckets, tm 
Guilt, Silver and Bronze, and other goods tn great va- 
riety, all of which we shall offer at prices that wilt 
satisfy. 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 
Next to Globe Theater. 
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